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A FOREWORD 


The writers, having had occasion to visit the manufacturing town—and Cathedral city— 
of Gobbleston fairly often and having followed the fortunes of Toc H in it with more than 
passing interest, believe that it is worth while to set some episodes of the story down. For 
it seems to them that Gobbleston Group, in its work and ways, its hopes and failures, its 
good and bad fortune, shakes hands with many another unit of Toc H at home at the 
present time. And, since Toc H is a movement and therefore constantly moves on to new 
ideas and methods, it seems to-them also that-there is-a real point in preserving in print the 
picture of 1937. How will it look to Gobbleston—and to Toc H as a whole—in 1947? 
Old-fashioned in some ways, no doubt, as 1927 or 1917 seems to the younger members now. 
It will be rather satisfactory to some people, they fancy, to re-read the following pages in ten 
years’ time and to say (they hope, charitably), “ Well, well, we’ve moved a bit since then: 
to think that thaz is as far as we had got in the old days!” Meanwhile, if there is any 
unit among us now which has got less far than Gobbleston, they can find a good many 
points in this history worthy of their study, criticism and, possibly, emulation. B. B 
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The words and melody of the old song My 
Grandfather's Clock, by H. C., (p. 12); The 
‘talk ' by Colin Greener, (who may never have 
visited Gobbleston) is reprinted from an article 
in The Compass of Southern Africa, February, 
1937 (p. 16); The schoolboy’s drawing was sup- 
plied by G. K. T. (p. 21); Twelve ways of killing 
a Toc H Unit, quoted in Gallant Adventure, the 
bulletin of Wellington Branch, N.Z., August, 
1936 (p. 22); The Secretary’s If, quoted from 
India, in a circular from Portsmouth District 
(p. 23); The quotation in ‘ Anxious Mother’s ’ 
letter, from Hone’s Day Book, 1832 (p. 24); Edgar 
Brain’s talk on ‘Let us Play,’ contributed by 
G. K. T. (p. 27); The talk on the Cambridge 
Lunch Club, by R. E. W. (p. 34); The ‘ Curio’ 
lunch, mainly from B. T. D. (p. 36); The Parlour 
Game, in outline and poetry, from Spalding 
Branch (p. 38); The article on Making a Social 
Survey, by Val Bell in Toc H JOURNAL, March, 
1926 (p. 41); The quotations from Laying the Keel, 
from a circular by the Kent Area Secretary (p. 
43); The incidents of the mortuary and maternity 
ward from Slough Branch (p. 46); Beating the 
bounds, a job originated and still done by Keston 
Branch (p. 47); The incident of the ‘ black-coated 
worker,’ from a’ Branch in North Wales (p. 50); 
The ‘Rosemary Green’ meeting, by R. E. W. 
(the actual village was Clare im Suffolk; which 
gives its name to the Earls of Clare, County Clare, 
Clare College, Cambridge, the Dukedom of 
Clarence, and the Clarenceux King of Arms) (p. 
53); The ‘ Hikers’ Own,’ suggested by services 


regularly held, some years ago, by Padre Ted. 
g y , 


Davidson of Australia and Manchester members 


The following, at least, he is able to identify and mame, with 


at the Snake Inn on the moors (p. 55); The 
‘Cricket ’ game, invented by A. G. C. in the 
London Area and described in Toc H JOURNAL, 
April, 1934 (p. 55); The ‘ News Reel,’ from Wake- 
field Branch (p. 46); Photographic Exhibition, 
as held by Hitchin Branch (p. 56); Points about 
singing, communicated by C. E. Clark, Hendon 
Branch (p. 57); Subjects for the Training Week- 
end, have been used by the Vale of Conway 
District Team (p. 58); The talk on ‘ The Method 
of Toc H,’ from material used by Keith Fraser at 
the Central Executive and Staff Conference (p. 
61); The song Rosemary Green is a variant on 
Lucky 13, from Magill 13 Group, South Australia 
(P. 64); The Barrier Silence, produced by Eastfield 
Group at a Peterborough District Guest-night in 
April, 1937; The music of M. Praetorius sent by 
Padre G. W. S. Harmer (p. 66); The JOURNAL 
scene, staged at the same Peterborough District 
Guest-night in April, 1937 (p. 66); The outing for 
the ‘ Handicapped,’ as run by Dulwich and West 
Wickham Branches in June, 1937 (p. 68); The 
action of the Group in the Bus strike, suggested 
by similar action of a South Wales unit in the 
General Strike in 1926 (p. 71). 


THE PICTURES. 

In looking at the illustrations some readers 
will realise that, as Longféllow wisely said, 
“ things are not what they seem.” Perhaps we 
had better say no more than this—that grateful 
thanks (and sincere apologies, if they wish) are 
due to the many photographers, units of Toc H 
and individual ‘ sitters’ who have unwittingly 
lent their aid to the history of Gobbleston. 
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PRELUDE 


JOHN LEADER halted in the pouring rain 

and looked about him with some per- 
plexity. He had already asked three people 
the way to Offal Lane. The first, of course, 
had been “a Stranger in these parts.” The 
second, who had all the marks of the oldest 
inhabitant, had cupped an ear in a bony 
hand—" Awful day, did you say, young 
man? I don’t mind such a day in June, not 
since "73 or perhaps ’twas 74. Ah, that were 
an awful day! —after which outburst he 
had lost interest and shambled on. The third 
was a policeman in a glistening wet cape, 
who was sheltering in the doorway of Wool- 
worth’s under pretext of trying the latch: 
“Bit ‘ard to find, sir,” he had said, “ but 
turn left at the fish shop and then... . O, if 
its the Tock House you’re after, they’ve 
moved a month or two back, and I don’t 
rightly know....” The postman, however, 
did know—leastways it was somewhere up a 
court by the cattle market, and that was at 
the other end of the town. John Leader 
thanked him and began to retrace his steps 
at speed. As he did so the Cathedral clock 
lazily Struck eight. He would be late for the 
meeting. 

So far he had been unlucky in making this 
new ‘contact’ with Toc H. Promoted a 
week ago to be manager (a young one, too) 
of the Bank’s branch at Gobbleston, he had 
been kept very busy all day. And out of 
office hours, not knowing a soul in the place, 
he had been lonely. Most of all he missed 
Toc H, which had been his passion for the 
last three years. The secretary of his late 
Branch had written a month ago to transfer 
him and commend him to the Group at 
Gobbleston. There had been no acknowledg- 
ment either of this letter or of one he had 
written himself on arrival. No one in the 
Bank seemed to have heard of Toc H. It was 


by a lucky chance that, only yesterday, he 
had come upon a notice during his luncheon 
hour which gave him a clue. The notice 
hung with others concerning the St. John 
Ambulance, the Antediluvian Order of 
Buffaloes and the Archery Club, in a frame 
under a cracked pane of glass at the back of 
the Town Hall. The typing on a sun-stained 
slip of paper was still legible: “ Our Gobble- 
Ston Group of Toc H once of Poperinghe and 
Ypres meets alternate Wednesdays at 8 pip 
emma near the boatshop in Ofal Lane roll 
up you blokes” This was a Wednesday; he 
hoped it was ‘ alternate’; at all events he was 
doing his best to roll up. 

Twenty minutes later he ran Toc H to earth 
in Deadman’s Alley, an ill-lit cul-de-sac off 
the cattle market. To be precise he found an 
unlighted window and a closed door upon 
which was painted “Toc H: Everyman’s 
Club: Members Only.” John paused dis- 
consolately, with his back against it, and 
shook the rain in a stream from the brim of 
his hat. Clearly this was not an ‘alternate’ 
Wednesday. What should be his next move 
towards the welcome of Toc H ? 

The Cathedral chimes made a muffled an- 
nouncement through the rain of half-past 
eight, and at this moment an elderly man, 
carrying a large parcel under an umbrella, 
came up the alley. 

“D’you mind moving a sec.? ” the man 
said, thrusting John aside with his elbow and 
putting a key in the lock. 

John stepped after him into the dark room 
and waited while he Struck a match and ap- 
plied it with a pop to half an incandescent gas 
mantle : the other half had collapsed in black 
debris. 

“ Want anything? ”, said the man, seeing 
John beside him. 

“Well, I’m Leader, late of Mark Forty- 
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seven,” John began, tentatively. “ My Secre- 
tary wrote to yours to transfer me. I’m living 
in Gobbleston now, you see.” 

“That’s right,” said the man, “I'm our 
Secretary, name of Grubb. There's a couple 
of letters about you filed all right. We thought 
you’d turn up some time. Here, give me a 
hand with the joanna, will you.” 

Having cleared said piano of unwashed 
tea-cups and a bitten sausage-roll (“ alternate 
Wednesdays! ” muttered John as he bore it 
at arm’s length to the window and dropped 
it out), they pulled and pushed it towards the 
low platform at one end of the room. Its 
course was erratic, for it had lost one castor, 
and on the way it tore a furrow in the lino- 
leum and upset a flimsy table, scattering the 
floor with playing cards and the fragments of 
a milk-jug. With prodigious exertion they 
tilted one end of the piano on to the edge 
of the platform, and there it turned sulky and 
refused to climb further; they abandoned it 
to await reinforcements. 

“What times your mecting?”’, asked 
John as they were sorting the higgledy- 
piggledy chairs into rows. 

“Eight o'clock,” answered Grubb, “but 
we give the blokes a bit of margin. They’ll 
be rolling along presently.” 

By ten minutes to nine there were seven 
other men in the room. Each one as he came 
in said “ Filthy night” and planted himself, 
with his hands in his pockets, in some corner 
of the room from which he could convenient- 
ly watch John and the Secretary at work. 

“That'll be about all on a night like this,” 
said Grubb. “ We’ve got thirty-four on the 
books, but some of ‘em don’t care about 
turning out.” 

“Can I meet them? ” asked John, humbly. 

“ Why not? ” said the Secretary and then, 
loudly, to the room in general “ This is a man 
from Mark Forty-seven.” Pointing with his 
finger, he went on—“ That’s our Chairman, 
‘Uncle’? Grabham, firm of Grabham and 
Dolittle, solicitors; and that’s ‘ Bosseye,’ our 
Jobbie, and Joe Boodle, our Treasurer, and 
‘Pimples,’ the Assistant Lamplighter, and 
Grandpa Goop, Deputy Librarian (he’s 82, 
but we like everyone to have a real job). And” 
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(dropping. his voice to a whisper) “ the scraggy 
bloke at the back is Mr. Alfred Tantrum— 
we always call him ‘ Mister,’ he’s so touchy.” 

None of the gentlemen referred to made 
a move and before John had decided on his 
opening gambit, a lad in Startling plus-fours, 
with a face very round and red and shiny, 
burst in, dragging with him a rather bewil- 
dered, bespectacled elderly man by the arm. 
“Hullo, blokes—filthy  night—absobang- 
lutely!’? he began. “Here's the speaker, 
Professor What’s-his-name. I’ve fed him at 
my place, up to the back teeth, with cold ham 
and Toc H dope—so he'll be fit to spill the 
beans any old time you want him.” Catching 
sight of John he came over, slapped him 
heartily on the shoulder, held out his hand 
and said “ Bung-ho! Put it right there, old 
son—* fellowship of sight and hand’ and all 
that—the jolly old Toc H spirit. We're pretty 
hot on that in Gobblegton.” “‘ Flashy’ 
Lewis, our Pilot,” said Grubb, “the man 
who gets things donc.” 


They're off! 


Fairly punctually at nine the meeting got 
going. ‘Uncle’ Grabham, scated at a table 
on the platform, bchind a water bottle and 
tumbler, had to use his Chairman’s hammer 
several times before the chatter ceased. Grubb 
read two foolscap pages of minutes amid pro- 
tests, which the Chairman firmly silenced: 
it was discovered when he had finished that 
the minutes hclonged to the corresponding 
mecting last year. Apparently on that date 
“the proceedings terminated at 11.15 p.m. 
with the customary devotional exercises, con- 
ducted, in the unavoidable absence, due to 
recent domestic bereavement, of the Chaplain, 
by Mr. Theophilus Goop as senior member 
of the unit, three members, inclusive, being 
present.” A long series of items of business 
followed—though John could not follow 
them very clearly. Under the heading ‘ Any 
other business,’ a Still longer series of supple- 
mentary points arose. The weightest of 
these was the choice of a nickname for John 
Leader himself. ‘Glaxo’ (because he was 
“a bonny baby ’’) was proposed in a humor- 
ous speech by ‘ Flashy” Lewis, but defeated, 


after a recount, by 4 votes to 3, ‘ Mister’ 
Tantrum abstaining: this was duly recorded 
on the minutes. ‘Casho’ and ‘ Rotter ’ (short 
for Rothschild), which were intended to com- 
memorate his connection with the Bank, were 
both rejected after ten minutes of hot debate, 
and finally the unit adopted plain ‘ Fish,’ to 
celebrate the fact that he was the only new 
member caught in the last twelve months. 

What was announced as “ a spot of calamity 
singing” then set in. ‘Mister’ Tantrum 
presided at the piano, now (with the aid of 
a hymn book under one corner) in a hori- 
zontal position; ‘ Pimples,’ who had a throt- 
tled alto voice, conduéted. Clementine, a 
perennial favourite, was sung through, 
fortissimo, twice, and the conductor left them 
to sing it unaided a third time while he 
looked up the next song in the book. After 
a long consultation with the pianist the con- 
ductor explained that they were to attempt 
“a new Stunt.” The whole congregation 
sang the chorus of Tipperary in unison twice, 
followed by the chorus of Pack up your 
Troubles, three times. The speaker of the 
evening was constantly adjured by the Chair- 
man to “sing up” and threatened with a 
solo exhibition. The room was then divided, 
five a side, and sang the two choruses against 
each other—a device not unknown for the 
lag ten years to about 700 other Toc H units. 
It might have worked out well if the pianist 
had not been so determined to accompany 
both teams of singers simultaneously. Finally 
he flung down his book, slammed the lid of 
the piano and was only prevented from 
leaving the meeting by a rapid promise of 
“eats.” The kettle was hastily put on the 
gas-ring and the tea had to be made before it 
boiled in order to keep ‘ Mister’ Tantrum 
pacified: it was found that the biscuits had 
gone mouldy since the last meeting, owing 
to the lid of the tin being lost. 

The Secretary then reminded himself of the 
big parcel with which he had arrived. It 
proved to contain Toc H Journats for the 
two previous months, but not the current one. 
“ The brass-hats at H.Q. publish the wretched 
thing with no regard to the date of the Gob- 


bleston meeting,” he said in explanation, but 


no one seemed particularly interested. 

Then came the pièce de résistance, as the 
chairman called it. In a well-chosen intro- 
ductory speech he outlined the new sewage 
policy of the Gobbleston District Council, of 
which he himself was a member, touched 
lightly on Mussolini compared to their local 
M.P., announced in very moving terms his 
second daughter’s engagement to a “ relative 
of the landed aristocracy, without which this 
great country,” etc.—and then introduced 
“our worthy guest, Professor . . . .” (he 
referred hastily to the Secretary, who hunted 
in a file but had to shake his head) “ The 
Professor, who will deal with ‘ Bee-keeping 
in Guatemala’... ”? (the Professor shook 
his head violently and there was a pause 
while the Secretary scribbled a note and 
passed it to the Chairman) “ I find that is the 
subject suggested for one of our meetings 
after Christmas. Anyway I call upon the 
Professor to give us his address.” 

The speaker of the evening walked to the 
platform, consulted his watch with rather a 
tired smile and said “‘ As it is now 10.15 and 
my last train leaves at 10.35, my address is 
17, Erasmus Avenue, Camford. Good even- 
ing, gentlemen—a very instructive meeting.” 
With that he put on his raincoat and before 
‘Flashy’ had got “three cheers for our 
guest’ properly going, was out of the door. 

For a moment the meeting seemed non- 
plussed. But ‘ Flashy ’ came, as always, to the 
rescue. ‘‘Let’s have a waffle from old 
‘Fish’,” he cried. John begged to be ex- 
cused and promised to perform at the next 
meeting. ‘‘Let’s make it a Guest-night,” 
he added. ‘‘ Every member brings at least 
one guest—more if he likes.” 

“Bon idea,” chimed in ‘ Pimples,’ “ I vote 
‘Fish’ arranges the show. Our Sec. is over- 
worked already and we're all busy men. 
Bankers have wads of spare time.” 

“ Admirable,” said the Chairman, and that 
settled it. 

The meeting then began to disintegrate. 
John lingered while the Secretary locked up 
and walked away with him. 

“ Don’t you usually have family prayers at 
the end?” he asked. 
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“M’yes,” answered Grubb, “we tried it 
but ‘Grandpa’ Goop is a Theosophist or a 
Holy Roller or something, and we felt it 
might be tactless in his presence. Not that 
the old boy actually objected.” 

“And what about the 
‘Light ’?” John asked. 

“Bless my soul,” said Grubb, “I knew 
we'd forgotten something to-night. Do you 
think we might have ‘Light’ twice next 
time, at the Start and finish, to make up? As 
you saw, we are very particular to do every- 


thing in order. Good-night.” 


ceremony of 


Following Up 


The fortnight which followed was a very 
full one for John Leader. His new job at the 
Bank kept him hard at it all day and the 
evenings were surprisingly busy with Toc H. 
He sometimes wished he had never suggested 
a Guest-night. 

His frst move was to consult further the 
members he had already met. Having occa- 
sion to see the senior partner of Messrs. Grab- 
ham and Dolittle on a Bank matter, he had 
a few words with him also as Chairman of 
Gobbleston Group. “I view,” said ‘ Uncle,’ 
“your invitation to our members to bring 
friends with modified sympathy, in fact | 
thought it injudicious, most injudicious. We 
can only trust to their sense of fitness not to 
introduce persons who are not of our sort. So 
far our Group has not been contaminated by 
the rag-tag-and-bobtail of our town: there 
are not more than two or three on our list 
whom I decline to know socially—and they 
needed but a hint from me as Chairman to 
stay away. Certain others I tolerate because 
through Toc H they have brought our firm 
not unimportant—ahem—professional con- 
nections. But if we are now, without ade- 
quate safeguards, to widen our sphere of 
operation . . ” John deemed it best to 
retreat without argument. 

“Bosseye,’ the Jobmaster, said that though 
he would consent to attend the Guest-night, 
it must be understood that it was not in his 
department. The confusion of fellowship 
with service was a danger he had noticed in 
Toc H; if allowed to creep in, it would prove 
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fatal. His work as Jobmaster was serious and 
specialised and he could not allow any form 
of irresponsible cheerfulness to interfere with 


it. 

Joe Boodle, the Treasurer, thought that the 
Guest-night, though a waste of time in itself, 
could be turned to good account financially, 
if every guest was made to pay for it. On the 
whole he favoured the sale of 1/- entrance 
tickets (1/6 with refreshments) to guests at 
the door. This should wipe out the Group’s 
deficit of £1 14s. gd., and it might well be 
made an annual event. Members, of course, 
were entitled to come in free. 

‘Pimples,’ as Assistant Lamplighter, fore- 
saw an opportunity for a little ‘ pageantry.’ 
The Group’s Banner should be ‘draped’ on 
the platform (he thought he could borrow 
some pots of hydrangea) and the Rushlight 
should proceed, in charge of four senior mem- 
bers, up the room, while his sister (behind a 
screen) played Handel’s Largo on her violin. 
Then they might... John, having another 
appointment, left him working out the details. 

‘Grandpa’ Goop, interviewed by a lucky 
chance on his way home from a meeting of 
the Polythcistic Circle, made a prompt offer 
of help which did him honour. He would 
not only attend the Guest-night but would 
recite The Wreck of the Hesperus and, as an 
encore, Kipling’s /f or a little ‘poem of 
passion’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. He re- 
membered once, when he was reciung 
Gungha Dhin at Llanfihangel—a poem that 
took a lot of doing, mind you—he remem- 
bered . . . now, what was he going to say? 
John thanked him guardedly and left him still 
remembering. 

‘Flashy ’ Lewis invited John one night to 
a ‘flick’ (John did not greatly care for Mae 
West but sat it out) and in the bar after- 
wards the subject of the Guest-night came up. 
“ Toppin’ idea of yours, old boy—bit of a 
change’ll do the lads good. Sorry I can’t lend 
you a hand—I’m the goods at organisin’ and 
that. But my girl-friend is playin’ in the 
Badminton Tournament all next week and 
can’t knock a ball without me lookin’ on— 
sort of steadies her nerve, she says. But it’s 
your show, old son—so, here’s luck. Have 


another quick onc?” John declined grace- 
fully and escaped: three hours of ‘ Flashy’ 
had failed to steady his nerves. 

A call on ‘Mister’ Tantrum was rather 
negative in result. John found the gloomy 
yellow brick house with difficulty and when 
the door was opened it emitted a rich waft 
of onions and a ficeting glimpse of his fellow- 
member shuffling in bedroom slippers across 
the passage. But the sad-cyed little maid 
snuffled that “ master said I was to say he 
cao at home,” and shut the door in his 
ace, 

Grubb, the Secretary, was, of course, most 
helpful. He unearthed his list of members 
and gave John vivid sidelights on many of 
their defects. “ Just you sit down and make 
a copy of the list,” he said, “ and Start calling 
on them alphabetically : there’s nothing like 
method in running Toc H. You won’t get 
‘em all to come, of coursc—I should reckon 
10 to 15 per cent. pretty good—but the per- 
sonal touch is better than a printed card. 
I'd like to come too, but sorry I can’t offer 
you a night. You sec, I’m re-arranging my 
stamp collection.” 

John took the list obediently and Started his 
round one evening. The first house he called 
upon did not know the supposed occupant 
at all, three others reported the man gone 
away or “dead these two years” (the widow 
was, indeed, a bit ‘awkward’ to John about 
it). At another the servant sternly bade him 
not Stir off the mat in the hall while she 
fetched ‘ master ’—and ‘ master ’ (interrupted 
in the middle of the 9 o’clock wireless news) 
had a rush of blood to the head, spluttered 
some very unkind opinions about Toc H and 
slammed the door at his back as he retreated. 
Five calls the next night produced a con- 
ditional promise to attend the Guest-night 
from one man. After that John gave up 
calling and set himself to type notices which 
he posted: the Secretary lent his name to the 
invitation and John was allowed to provide 
the Stationery and Stamps. The Dead Letter 
Office had quite a little spasm of work during 
the next few days. 

But John did not neglect the matter of his 
own guests. He wrote urgently to the warden 


of Mark XLVII (which was scarcely more 
than fifty miles away) and received a wire 
next day saying ‘ Expect charabanc about two 
dozen.’ He was already on good enough 
terms with two of his junior clerks in the 
Bank to tell them a bit about Toc H and 
invite them. He made bold to enlist his land- 
lady’s husband, a retired policeman who 
played the cornet, piano, accordion and 
ocarina for a hobby, and their son, a car- 
cleaner at the bus depot (he wouldn’t be on 
duty till 11 p.m. that night). The police are 
notably gregarious, and the ex-constable had 
a friend in the Force, now an Inspector— 
might he bring him? and his son a mate who 
did a spot of dirt-track racing, a real good 
sport. John adopted this second generation 
of friends gladly, but thought he had better 
draw the line at friend’s friends. You 
couldn’t tell how far ‘Uncle’ Grabham 
would reckon them all of “ our sort.” After 
all, that totalled anything up to thirty per- 
sonal guests for himself, and if everyone in 
the Group did the same... But, then, some 
of them would be sure not to. 
Fatigue Party 

A night or two later John borrowed the 
key of the room in Deadman's Alley from 
Grubb and went round. The place looked 
even morc forlorn than he had pictured it in 
his mind’s cyce, and he came thoughtfully 
away. Next evening, he mobilised his troops 
for a team job. He invited the two bank 
clerks, young Mr. Brown and young Mr. 
White, round to his lodgings (“ highly irre- 
gular,” said the old bank messenger when he 
heard of it) and gave them an egg for their 
tea. He invited his policeman, Mr. Trivett, 
to join the fatigue party and got the en- 
thusiastic answer ‘‘I don’t mind if I do.” 
Mrs. Trivett said merely “ Anybody would 
think, to hear you men talk .... This is a 
proper woman’s job! ”, and was on the door- 
Step in her second-best hat to accompany 
them. Master Charles Trivett, whom they 
left behind, busy with a bloater, was under- 
Stood to say, through a mouthful of bones, 
that he would look in later. 

On arrival, the reactions of the party were 
immediate. The two clerks laughed, the 
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policeman swore (and forgot to apologise), 
the landlady said “ Well, I never did! 
Where’s the soap? ” Charlie Trivett, arriving 
a few minutes later, was ordered home post- 
haste to fetch a bucket, brooms, soap and 
what not. He was back surprisingly soon, 
with Joe Dash, his dirt-track friend, in tow: 
the two men clanked up the alley, for they 
were hung round with household equipment 
like the White Knight in Alice and the 
Looking Glass. As soon as the whole party 
got down to work they made one discovery 
after another. Mr. Brown and Mr. White 
(they became plain Peter and Paul before the 
evening was over) fell upon everything even 
remotely detachable on the walls and detached 
it. A series of dirty white patches on a dirty 
grey background was the result. “ Whitewash 
—to-morrow morning,” said Mr. Trivett 
senior shortly, and then returned to his 
broom and the cloud of dust which he kept 
at bay by non-stop whistling of The Man 
Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo. 
Charlie and his friend, Joe, were carrying 
armfuls of rubbish from somewhere at the 
back of the platform and dumping it near the 
door for the dustman. John was just in time 
to rescue one load which he spotted as back 
numbers of the Toc H Journat, some in their 
wrappers and obviously never put in circula- 
tion. Mrs. Trivett bustied round, collecting 
crockery, with litte clucking noises of dismay, 
and began at last to wash up in the tiny 
kitchen which opened off one corner of the 
room. Thither John followed her and set 
himself to turn out the big cupboard under 
the dirty dresser. The shelves disgorged a 
tangled assortment of Toc H_ literature, 
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mostly nibbled round the edges by mice, a 
pair of running shorts, an cnormous family 
Bible, the wreckage of a ping-pong set and a 
lump of middle-aged margarine, wrapped up 
in a Membership Form. At g.30 Trivett 
senior figuratively blew the “ Cease fire] ” by 
saying that he was fair parched with dust 
and there would just be time if they hurried. 
So the men folk took the hint and hurried. 
They went into Committce of Ways and 
Means in the bar of the Ship Aground ten 
minutes later, while Mrs. Trivett went home 
to brew tea and let out the dog. 

Night after night thereafter some of them, 
as many as could, sought exercise and enter- 
tainment in Deadman’s Alley. And each time 
they went home dirty and very happy. One 
evening they received unexpected reinforce- 
ment in the person of ‘Flashy’ Lewis, He 
bounced in, dragging after him Flora, his 
girl-triend. 

“ Checri-ho, boys! ”, he said, “‘ Here’s Flo, 
a fair knock-out—same as the bally Badmia- 
ton Tournament.” 

Miss Flora giggled and said ‘‘Go onl”, 
but she proved to be a sensible girl, with a 
taste in decoration. Before the evening was 
out she had offered to present a check table- 
cloth and to lend a framed print—“ big as 
that,” which was indicated by a fisherman's 
gesture—of James Sants masterpiece The 
Soul’s Awakening. John found it easier to 
accept the former than to refuse the latter. 

By the end of the week the room was 
shining with new whitewash and otherwise 
marvellously transmogrified. Moreover it was 
provided with something new in its history— 
a real team. 


I. THE GROUP ENTERTAINS GUESTS 


The great day came at last. As soon as bank 
hours were over John, with Peter and Paul, 
hurried round to Deadman’s Alley. Other 
members of the team had been before them 
and left characteristic marks. In the perfect 
rows of chairs, all Striétly at attention, and 
dressed by the right, John recognised the 
policeman’s mind, and it went to his heart 
to make them Stand at ease by re-arranging 
them in a comfortable, irregular semi-circle. 
He left a biggish space in front, in the hope 
that there might be enough overflow to sit on 
the floor. In the red-white-and-blue paper 
decorations which festooned the room from 
corner to corner and broke out into a bunch 
of balloons in the centre, he saw the hearty 
taste of ‘Flashy’ Lewis. Over the mantel- 
piece, on which reposed the Group’s 
Rushlight, now hung Flora’s loan, The 
Soul’s Awakening, in a green and gold 
frame, and the table in the kitchen was laid, 
sure enough, with her gift, the check table- 
cloth. And on the tablecloth was set tea for 
three, a clear token of the motherly mind of 
Mrs. Trivett: this was but a footnote to her 
main work, the two treSile tables in the main 
room, ‘ groaning ’ (as the best journalists say) 
with sandwiches and cake for the Guest- 
night. The whole place was bright as a new 
pin with fresh whitewash and soap and 
water. 


Peter busied himsclf with the kettle while 
John and Paul got out their papers. Over the 
tea table and the consequent washing-up the 
three held their final committee meeting. It 
was the last of a series, for this self-appointed 
Guest-night committee of three had met at 
odd times and places for ten days, working 
out details to the last button. ‘* That’s the 
secret of a good Guest-night,”’ John had said. 
“The real work is done before the show 
comes off, and on the night all you’ve got to 
do is to make it click.” They ran over the 
time-table once again—“ 7.30, Get together 

8.0, Off! Voice trial 8.20, 
Introduction to Ceremony of ‘ Light’ 
8.25, ‘ Light’ 8.30, Sit easy, with 


food 8.55, Introduce speaker 

9-0, Speaker . . 9.50, Family Prayers . . . 
10.0, And so home. That’s all normal 
enough,” added John. “ What’s abnormal in 
Gobbleston is that it is going to click.” 


* H * * 


It nearly didn’t click, at the very Start. For 
the Mark XLVI charabanc essayed a 
triumphal drive up to the door and got Stuck 
in the entrance of Deadman’s Alley, like a 
cork in a bottle. By clambering along the 
roof from the back the two dozen occupants 
mobbed into the Alley, where they formed a 
rather undisciplined Rugger scrum and 
heaved the *bus backward, inch by inch, into 
the market place again. Meanwhile other 
guests had collected in the Street, together 
with a little knot of curious onlookers. When 
the cork was at last withdrawn, they surged 
forward into the Alley’s bottle-neck and the 
mob which reached the door was dense, 
almost formidable. It is probable that more 
than one curious onlooker ‘ gate-crashed ’ 
with it into the meeting, but no matter. At 
all events the room was empty one minute 
and very full the next. “ We shall make a go 
of this,” laughed John, as he stepped forward 
to greet the guests—for no Gobbleston mem- 
ber known to him seemed to be present to do 
the honours. 


No introductions were needed, for the 
indefatigable Paul had presented everyone at 
the door with a little label, threaded with 
String. Pencils got busy and very soon 
Strangers were peering at the name hanging 
from each other’s buttonholes, shaking hands 
and getting in touch. If anybody had stood 
apart, lonely and silent (and no one was given 
such a chance), he might have smiled to hear 
the crescendo of zoological noises which arose 
from a roomful of happy men. Within ten 
minutes there were no Strangers present. 


Voice Trial 


At five minutes to eight John whispered 
through the drawn curtains on the Stage, 
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“Send the balloon up!” and Peter in the 
darkness beyond gave the signal with loud 
booming on Mrs. Trivett’s dinner-gong. In 
the moment of Startled silence which followed 
John shouted “ Take your seats, please!” and 
the company swarmed into the chairs and 
overflowed them on to the open space in 
front. Old Mr. Grabham, the first Gobbleston 
member to arrive, entered at this moment, 
and John just had time to note the touch of 
annoyance with which he lowered himself 
on to the floor among certain young men 
not quite of his “ sort.” As John held up his 
hand for silence they could all hear the last 


Strokes of cight o’clock from the Cathedral 
chimes. 

Song sheets, duplicated for the occasion, 
were quickly distributed, and, the Sage 
curtain being drawn, ex-P.C. Trivett was 
discovered at the piano. John, standing below 
him in the close-packed semi-circle of men on 
the floor, conducted the singing. 

“First,” he said, “we welcome our 
guess.” And then, not sceing enough 
Gobbleston members present to form even a 
quartet, he hastened to add, “In fact, every- 
body will welcome everybody.” The pianist 
played the air and they began :— 


pit 


Hall - o, Hall - o, 


> i 
F 
Hall - o, We've glad to meet you, Were 


Yo 


oe 
greet ae Hall - o, 


Hallo! Hallo! 


Hall - o, 


Hallo! 


We're glad to meet you, 
We’re glad to greet you, 


Hallo! Hallo! 


After a couple of practice shots they pro- 
duced a fine volume of sound in unison. John 
then divided the company into four sections 
and made them deliver the greeting as a 
Round—once fortissimo, and a second time 
with each section dying away to a deep long- 
drawn murmur on the last line. The singers 
discovered in this exercise not only amusc- 
ment but a surprising beauty of sound. 


Hallo! 


“And next,” said John, ‘‘Let’s dig up a 
corpse, one of the forgotten Vidtorians, and 
make it come alive, if we can. Summon all 
your reserves of scntiment for My Grand- 
father's Clock.” A grey head nodded violently 
at John from the back of the room. It was 
‘Grandpa’ Goop, who had arrived just in 
time to come into his own. So they put their 
best voice foremost and sang :— 


My Grandfather’s clock was too large for the 
shelf 
So it stood ninety years on the floor. 

It was taller by far than the old man himself, 
Tho’ it weighed not a pennyweight more. 
It was bought on the morn of the day he was 

born, 
And was always his treasure and pride, 
But it stopped short, never to go again, 
when the old man died. 
(Choris) 
Ninety years without slumbering, tick, tick, 
lick, lick, 
His life seconds numbering, tick, tick, tick, 
lick, 
It stopped short, never lo go again, when 
the old man died. 
Iu watching its pendulum swing to and fro, 


Many hours had he spent when a boy, 
And in childhood and manhood the clock 


seemed to know 
And to share both his grief and his joy. 
For ip truek twenty-four when he entered the 
oor 
With a blooming and beautiful bride, 
But it stopped short, never to go again, 
when the old man died. 


Ninety years long without slumbering, ctc. 


He said that his friends who were constant 
through life 
Were as leaves in the winter but few, 
And thesgearest of all were his kind loving 
wile 
And the clock that had always been tme. 
She now slept ’neath the mould, and the 
clock’s ticking told 
Every moment that still did divide, 
But it stopped short, never to go again, 
when the old man died. 


Ninety years long without slumbering, etc. 


One night by his bed as we gathered around 
And our hearts were all held by one fear 
We were startled to hear the clock’s low silver sound 
Tho’ the time of the stroke was not near. 
Then we listened the tick that no longer was quick, 
For ’twas like to his life’s ebbing tide, 
And it stopped short, never to go again, when the old man died. 


Ninely years long withoul slumbering, etc. 


Constable Trivett deserted the piano for his 
cornet in the last verse, the effect was so 
heartrending that a large tear splashed down 
‘Grandpa’ Goop’s nose un to his song-sheet. 

“While you are in a tender mood,” said 
John, “we'll try another Round. Keep it 
going briskly, but with feeling.” So now 
they launched forth into :— 


The Sticky abyss of pathos which some 
younger members managed to import into the 
song would have graced an old-time Music 
Hall, and the s?accaro effect of the last line 
of each verse was astonishing. A soaring 
falsetto voice, proceeding from ‘ Flashy’s’ 
corner at the back, produced extravagant 
harmonies in the third verse. And when 
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use, Five pounds, To 


To stop the train in case of emergency, pull down the chain... . 
Penalty for improper use, Five Pounds. 


“And now,” said John at the triumphant 
finish, ‘‘ we are going to be highbrow for a 
few minutes. The Shakespeare Society of 
Mark Forty-seven will present a scene from 
Julius Cæsar. There was no room in the ’bus 
for their scenery, but you must picture the 
Stage as a tent. No expense has been spared 
with the costumes.” 

The curtains parted and revealed one young 
member upon the Stage. He was dressed in a 
sports jacket and flannel trousers. Taking a 
Step forward he said, in the conjuror’s best 
manner, “No deception, ladies and gentle- 
men. Will two members of my audience lend 
me their hats?” Mr. Trivett passed up his 
bowler and someone else a cloth cap. Turning 
a shoulder to the audience and facing left, 
the actor assumed the bowler (too small for 
him) and said, simply, “ Brutus.” Then, 
taking two paces forward and turning about 
to face right, he donned the cap (too big for 
him) and said “ Cassius,” and immediately 
launched into the famous quarrel scene. To 
and fro he wheeled as he spoke: Brutus 
always faced left, wore the bowler and spoke 
in a deep, ponderous voice, while Cassius, 
facing right, in the cap, had a high-pitched 
querulous utterance. At first the ludicrous 
alternation of headgear was all the audience 
saw and the scene scemed likely to remain a 
joyous farce in which half the points were 
inaudible in laughter. But quite soon the 
mounting quarrel between the two friends, 
played with genuine sincerity and skill, made 
its way through the incongruous trappings 
and became true tragi-comedy, on which the 
curtains closed at last in a tumult of applause. 
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“ Our last number,” said John, glancing at 
his wrist-watch, ‘ will be rendered by the 
entire company. It will be familiar to all of 
you who served in India alongside Kipling’s 
Ortheris and Mulvaney in the reign of the 
Great Queen ” (“ God bless her l”? * Grandpa ° 
Goop interjecled fervently). “It has been a 
Stand-by with some Toc H units for several 
years, but it may be fresh to Gobbleston, Get 
ready for The Elephant Battery\” So saying, 
he slipped off his coat, snatched a spoon from 
the refreshment table and began to conduct 
with the utmost vigour. Paul White had 
leapt to the piano, Constable Trivett went 
through rhythmic contortions with his 
accordion, Charlie Trivett and his friend, 
‘Dirt Track’ Joe, blew themselves purple 
on mouth-organs, and Peter Brown, sitting 
on one bentwood chair, used the wooden seat 
of another as a most effective side-drum. 
This orchestra Stirred the whole audience to 
extreme exertions, and even ‘ Uncle’ Grab- 
ham (who proved to be a ‘ one-note’ singer) 
worked himself into a sort of mystical frenzy 
as the song proceeded. 

The clapping at the end was terrific, regard- 
less of the fact that the singers were really 
applauding themselves and each other. 


“Light” 

There was scarcely need for John Leader's 
hint that smoking should now cease for a few 
minutes, for the singers had not found ume 
to light a fresh cigarette or keep a pipe warm. 
He had prepared his little introduction to the 
Ceremony of ‘ Light’ as carefully as any other 
item in the programme. He explained in a 


couple of sentences to the Strangers present 
the origin of the Rushlight and the symbolism 
of its fame. He reminded everyone that the 
ceremony had two parts, with meanings which 
complemented cach other—Remembrance of 
the good example of others and—lest remem- 
brance should fill but a moment of passing 
sentimentality—Dedication of themselves to 
follow the example. He urged them to make 
tor themsclves a clear and living picture of 
the Elder Brethren as men belonging to all 
ages, not only to the War generation which 
most of them had never known, a “ great 
cloud of witnesses” with ranks continually 
receiving reinforcements from their own 
friends. This was an idea new to Gobbleston 
and it is often neglected elsewhere. “ To- 
night,” he ended, “lect us have two men 
specially in mind—old Abbot Gregory, who 
built the choir of our Cathedral so gloriously 
seven hundred years ago, and Jim Strong, 
the baker’s boy, who gave his life yesterday to 
rescue a schoolchild from a flooded claypit 
on the edge of our town. Light!” 

Three men, primed beforehand, simul- 
taneously pulled the chains of the gas burners 
and plunged the room in darkness as the 
whole audience rose to its feet. A lighted 
match in John Leader’s hand showed his face 
clearly for a bricf moment as he Stooped to 
kindle the taper of the Rushlight into flame. 
Then he stepped back into the half-darkness 
and his voice was heard :— 


With proud thanksgiving let us remember 
our Elder Brethren. 
They shall grow not old, as we that are left 


grow old; 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condenin. 

At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 


We will remember them. 


Fifty voices echoed his own— 
We will remember them. 

Silence fell for a full minute—and a minute 
is a long time under such conditions. Then 
they dedicated themselves, John leading :— 

Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see yonr good works. 

And all the other voices replied— 

And glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 


There was an appreciable pause, in which 


no one moved. Then John Stepped forward 
and pinched out the golden flame of the 
Rushlight. The incandescent burners sprang 
into light again with a pop; men blinked and 
Stirred as if returning from the sort of tension 
of the mind and spirit with which music or 
dramatic speech can bind an audience; loud 
talk and laughter broke out on all sides. 
a * * a 

As the company sat casy on the chairs, or 
Stood talking in shifting groups, trays of 
coffee (readily distinguishable from tea or 
cocoa, which is not always the case) and plates 
of sandwiches and cake began at once to 
circulate. Mrs. Trivett, Flora, and a couple 
of neighbours had gone into rapid action at 
the refreshment table and the half-dozen 
‘waiters’ under their command were losing 
no time. Twenty minutes later all the 
crockery was back in the kitchen and being 
washed up behind a closed door; in twenty- 
five the audience was again sitting at attention 
and John was introducing to them the speaker 
of the evening. 


Introducing the Speaker 


“Tonight,” he said, “ good fortune and 
the world-wide character of the Toc H family 
has brought us a speaker from overseas. 
Farmer, fisherman, skipper of small boats, 
business man, gunner in the Great War, he 
could talk to you about many fine crafts. But 
I have asked him to speak on the greatest 
craft of all—living in the spirit we call 
‘Toc H.’ For the benefit of our visitors and 
even—dare I say?—some of our members, 
I am going to preface his talk by reading to 
you one definition of the aim and spirit of 
Toc H.” With that he opened his pocket 
Diary and read aloud to them The Main 
Resolution : 


“ Remembering with gratitude how God used the 
Old House to bring home to multitudes of men 
that behind the ebb and flow of things temporal 
stand the eternal realities, and to send them 
forth strengthened to fight at all costs for the 
setting up of His Kingdom upon earth; we pledge 
ourselves to strive :— 
“ To listen now and always for the voice of 


God; 
“To know His Will revealed in Christ and 
to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing of the 
world’s opinion or its successes for ourselves 
or this our family; and towards this end: 
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“ To think fairly, 
To love widely, 
To witness humbly, 
Yo build bravely.” 

“ There is,” he continued, “ another and a 
longer definition, to which our speaker may 
perhaps refer—we call it the Four Points of 
the Compass. The Points are put in a nut- 
shell in the last four brief phrases of the 
Resolution I have just read to you. I call 
upon the speaker of the evening to address 

»9 
us. 


The other half of the Battle 


Colin Greener, Chairman of Toc H in the 
Eastern Province, South Africa, received a 
very warm welcome as he rose from the foor 
and came forward. There is not room here 
to reproduce his talk verbatim, but this is the 
subśtance of what he said :— 


“Last year,” he began, “Toc H came of 
age and such an occasion, whether it concerns 
people or movements, is one for taking stock; 
having a look round to see if we are on the 
right lines and Steering the right course, and 
observing where we have come from and 
where we are going. 

“As I see Toc H it has come through two 
Sages—babyhood and adolescence—and it is 
now entering manhood. 

“The first Stage, babyhood, was the war 
period which has, perhaps, been the easiest 
period of Toc H. The men were there to be 
cared for, the comradeship was there to be 
fostered and the common object was there 
to draw men together. The next Stage, ado- 
lescence, was the post-war years when things 
were decidedly more difficult but Still there 
was a preponderance of those who knew the 
war years and were able to pass on that spirit 
of comradeship to the newcomer, largely by 
force of numbers and because the war experi- 
ences were Still current history and the imme- 
diate effects had been indelibly Stamped on all 
concerned. 

“We have now come to the third Stage, 
manhood, when the war is ancient history to 
the rising generation in Toc H. The common 
object is not clearly defined and it is only the 
minority who have had experience of how 
such a common object gencrates that feeling 
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of comradeship which was so apparent during 
the war, not only among British troops, but 
among the troops of all nations, and I feel 
that the time has come in Toc H when we 
should look around and seeing the way we 
came, Study the way we are to go. 

“In looking back over the last few years 
of Toc H activities, one is forced to admit 
that while Toc H has not been aimless, the 
ideas and aspirations have been vague and 
scattered and appear too nebulous for the 
average man to grip. lt seems to me that 
Toc H, while keeping all its present activities, 
should again capture that ¿dea of a definite 
common object which draws men together. 

“In the May Journal, G. L. H. quotes the 
cynic as saying, “ Branch Status is the first 
Stage towards senility.” He goes on to 
describe how a group worked at jobs, ran 
good meetings, mixed in joyful fellowship 
with their ‘eyes fixed on the goal of branch 
Status.’ They had a definite object to work 
for and things went well until they attained it 
and then came ‘ flatness and a Strange sense 
of disillusionment.’ That is what has 
happened and is happening to numbers of 
Toc H units, and I feel convinced that the 
reason is because that definite aim is missing. 
To get Toc H really alive and doing its job 
in all its spheres I suggest that we must get 
back to a common object which can be 
shortly defined and at the same time cover all 
the things for which Toc H Stands. All 
undertakings must have a definite goal in 
view to be vital. 

The Common Object 

“Someone suggested that that common 
object should be the peace of the world. | 
suggest that Foc H goes further than that. 
The word peace conveys, to my mind at any 
rate, peace between nations, and I think that 
Toc H Stands for peace between classes and 
peace between employer and employee, 
between capital and labour, between men and 
women, and between God and man, and to 
get such peacc, Toc H must conquer hate. 
That, I think, could be made the definite 
common object of Toc H; for I can think of 
no aspect of Toc H, either in the Four Points 
of the Compass, the Main Resolution or in 
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any Toc H literature, which that slogan (call 
it what you will) does not cover. It surely is 
the greatest need in the world today. 
“Recently I heard a member asked if he 
could define Toc H to an outsider. His reply 
was that if the person in question had three 
hours to spare he would sit down and do his 
best. How often have we heard the question, 
‘What is this Toc H?’ and the various efforts 
ata reply, usually ending with the suggestion 
that the enquirer should ‘come along and 
have a look at us.’ I put forward the sugges- 
tion that the true definition of Toc H is ‘A 
movement that is out to conquer hate.’ Hate 
covers all the varying degrees of uncharitable- 
ness, spite, envy, ill-will and intolerance. 


The Light of Toc H 

“We are told that the light of Toc H has 
been handed to us by the Elder Brethren to 
carry on the job they were unable to finish. 
I can only speak of the Elder Brethren of the 
war generation, because I knew them. I have 
tried to gauge the reply ‘ we who are left’ 
would get if we could go back and ask ‘ Here 
is the light you passed on to us, what shall 
we do with it?” It must be remembered that 
the world is a very different place to-what it 
was in the war years and most of us who lived 
through those years did not worry about the 
coming problems, but if we could put the 
question in the light of present-day circum- 
stances, I think the reply we should get would 
be ‘ Take the light and go out into the world, 
tackle its most crying need by Striving to 
conquer hate!’ 

“They knew, and we who were with them 
knew, the value of the spirit of comradeship 
and the absence of hate, and that it could be 
achieved, in spite of varying political, social 
and religious views. I feel sure we would 
get the same reply from earlier generations of 
the Elder Brethren, and even from the great 
Elder Brother Himself. 


The Four Points 
“In order to get this common denominator 


of Toc H, something which the whole of 


Toc H, not just part, will accept and work 
for, let us look at the fundamentals and 


examine the Toc H Compass. 


“We are told that we must think fairly 
before we can love widely, and once we have 
learned to love widely, we should try to 
witness humbly and build bravely. As indi- 
cated in the Main Resolution of Toc H, the 
ideals of the Four Points of the Compass are 
a means to an end and we in Toc H must 
find their practical application; we are a 
means of expressing practical Christianity. 
Surely to conquer hate is that practical 
expression, for as far as I can see it covers the 
Christian Gospel. 

“We have been learning from and using 
those Compass Points all through the second 
Stage of Toc H, and we must now apply our 
knowledge to forward the ideals of Toc H. 
I suggest that those ideals are to conquer hate. 

“Let us face up to the problem of why so 
many potential members are not attracted to 
Toc H, and why so many members just 
quietly fade away. Ask them, and you will 
get all kinds of replies, such as: ‘I don’t need 
to join Toc H to do social service,’ ‘I can 
hear all your speakers elsewhere.’ ‘Toc H is 
too vague and some of their jobs are just a 
waste of time and can be done by others more 
efficiently.” ‘I can get good fellowship at my 
college or my club,’ and so forth. Some of 
these replies call for thought, and Toc H 
should study them and learn from them. Social 
service can be done, and is done by thousands 
outside Toc H, but Toc H as I see it should 
not do social service just for the sake of doing 
a job of work but with a definite view, namely 
to conquer hate. That should be the criterion 
as to whether a job is a Toc H job or not. 
Get down to a definite object to work for and 
guide all Toc H activities with that object in 
view and as a means of furthering that object, 
and much of the vagueness and inefficiency 
of Toc H will go. Fellowship obtainable else- 
where will be a very different fellowship; 
speakers and problems will be listened to and 
discussed with a view to helping ourselves 
and others to conquer hate, thus making 
Toc H dynamic, not Static. 


General Members 


“ We then come to general members, which 
is a subject upon which I have certain fears. 
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In many cases a general member is under- 
Stood to mean someone who is in sympathy 
with the jobs done by Toc H but is unable to 
attend regular meetings, and who is prepared 
to help Toc H. This sort of member is 
labelled “One guinea per annum minimum.’ 
Any number of people are in sympathy with 
the social service jobs and applaud boys’ clubs, 
hospital visiting and trips for poor children to 
the seaside, but the man who one day 
applauds these jobs of social service and is 
willing to give his guinea to a society which 
is taking an aćtive part in them and the next 
day shouts to the world at large about ‘ those 
damn Dutchmen’ or ‘dagoes’ or ‘blasted 
niggers’ is no member of Toc H, even if he 
has all the guineas in the world. Until he is 
caught and imbued with the gospel of con- 
quering hate he can no more be a member 
of Toc H than my pen. 


“J feel sure that if some eloquent speaker 
could address a public audience in some of 
our towns and point out how the world in 
general, and the population of that town in 
particular, are crying out for the gospel of 
“To Conquer Hate’ and how Toc H was 
carrying out and spreading that gospel by 
clear, fair thinking, unselfish service and 
unselfish sacrifice, at the same time empha- 
sising the vast difference it would make, in 
all spheres of life, if everyone did his bit and 
carried out that gospel in his own life, Toc H 
would have as many general members as it 
wanted and would never be short of funds. 


To Conquer Hate 


“And then we come, in modern parlance, 
to the theme song, ‘to conquer hate.’ To 
conquer hate, as far as I can see it, and as I 
have said before, covers all the activities and 
aspects of Toc H, so far, indeed, that the 
initial letters give us Toc H, To C— H—. 
This is no new saying in Toc H and no new 
aspiration of Toc H, but as I see it, it should 
be the movement’s guiding Star. It is the 
spirit of Toc H. If every member carried 
that in the back of his conscious and sub- 
conscious mind all day and every day it would 
spread the spirit of Toc H quicker and with 
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more practical force than anything we have 
yet done. 

“Don’t leave the spirit of Toc H behind 
you in the Toc H meeting place each Wed- 
nesday evening. Take it out with you by 
saying to yourselves every day and at every 
opportunity ‘I’m out to conquer hate in all 
its forms.’ Try it out on that fellow you can’t 
Stick at any price next time you meet him, 
carrying all the time a firm resolve to conquer 
hate. I’ve tried it and it works wonders. 
There is hate of varying sorts all over the 
world to be conquered. Get out and carry 
the spirit of Toc H—to conquer hate—with 
you and overcome it. I can hear the question, 
“But how can I and, say, Mussolini, get 
together and conquer hate?’ That may not 
be your job or my job, I don’t know yet, but 
Start building bravely at the foundation. Start 
inside the Group or Branch; conquer hate 
there and all get together and carry that 
spirit out into your town and district, con- 
quering hate wherever you go and with who- 
soever you are thrown in contacét—your fellow 
worker, your employee, your employer—get 
your Member of Parliament, either as a 
general member or otherwise, and instil into 
him the spirit of conquering hate, for they 
are the people who first have to tackle the 
international problem. 

“Visualise a parliament in which that 
spirit is the guiding Star. Because a man does 
not agree with your politics, or religion, it is, 
after all, not necessary to hate him, despise 
him or bear him ill-will. 

“ So let those of us who are now in Toc H 
go forward to our new era carrying that light 
which has been passed on to us, imbued with 
the will to conquer hate. In so doing we will 
gather others and make them likeminded so 
that the world will feel the influence of 
Toc H, its spirit, see its light, and join with 
it to conquer hate. 

“© To conquer hate would be to end the 
Strife of all the ages, 

““* But for men to know one another is not 
difficult-and it is half the battle.’ 

“Tt is time Toc H tackled the other half of 


the battle.” 
* Ed * * 


The speaker slipped back quietly to his 
place, cross-legged, upon the floor. When 
the loud applause died down, John Leader 
said a few final words. “I am going to break 
a Stupid old custom,” he said. “It is some- 
thing of a tradition for the chairman at our 
meetings to say ‘ Of course, we have a rule in 
Toc H that we never propose votes of thanks, 
but "He then proceeds to propose a 
vote of thanks—or, inexcusably, to omit it. 
Now we are grateful to Colin Greener (I see 
you agree wholchcartedly with me) and I am 
going to say so.” Which for a minute or two 
he did, in a very sincere little speech. 


Home-going Prayers 

John glanced again at his watch (it was ten 
minutes to ten), smiled and added, “ In five 
minutes we shall observe the good custom of 
family prayers together. We shall be very 
happy to reckon in our family any visitors 
Who care to stay with us for this last act.” 

Many members of the audience Stood up 
and Stretched themselves; chatter broke out 
again and a lively group collected round the 
speaker. One man, an elderly stranger, made 
his way to John Leader and shook his hand 
warmly. “A great evening,” he said, “Makes 
me feel young again and curiously alive. I’m 
slipping away now: you see, I'm a Roman 
Catholic and can’t stand in with your worship 
—it’s against the rules. But I shall be think- 
ing much of you as you say your prayers. 
And I shall come again, if you'll let me.” 
With that, he pressed John’s hand again 
firmly, and made his way out. 

At precisely 9.55, a Stroke on Mrs. Trivett’s 
gong brought silence. John lit the Rushlight 
again and stepped back into the ragged semi- 
circle of Standing men; the gas-lights were 
lowered. The Padre from Mark Forty-seven 
(the GobbleSton Padre had not attended for 
more than a year, John had discovered) led 


their homc-going prayers. There was nothing 
perfunctory about this, no merely formal 
voice and manner. He led them to pray for 
their homes and friends, their daily work, 
their neighbours sick or distressed, their 
fellow-members in their own units or far 
overseas. He led them to sing the Doxology 
and, after a pause of deep silence, gave the 
Blessing. In the dimness of the room some 
men who perhaps had no constant habit of 
prayer, found it easier than they had supposed 
to forget themselves and the crowd round 
them and to get a moment’s glimpse of “ the 
eternal realities ” of which The Main Resolu- 
tion speaks. 
And so, Home! 

The lights returned, the Stillness broke up 
into laughter and loud ‘ Good-night.’ Mark 
Forty-seven improvised at once a fatigue party 
to sweep the room. ‘Flashy,’ alone of the 
local members, was found washing up crock- 
ery beside his beloved Flora in the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Trivett was heard saying “ Go 
on with you!” between gusts of laughter. 

John Stood at the door, shaking hands, 
with Secretary Grubb beside him twiddling 
the key as if anxious to lock up and get 
away. ‘Good-night’ from friend and Stranger 
was sheer gratitude for a good time. Only 
‘Uncle’ Grabham hurried into the alley with 
averted face, after an encounter with some 
youngster not of his “ sort.” 

At last the “bus full of Mark Forty-seven 
rolled away and distant Strains of “ stopped 
short—never to go again” marked its pro- 
gress through the Streets of the sleeping town. 
John Leader walked away with his clerks 
and fellow conspirators, Peter and Paul, said 
‘Good-night’ to them at the corner of the 
Street and turned into his own lodging. He 
was happy because the Guest-night had 
‘clicked.’ And suddenly he felt deadly tired 
—because his job had only just begun. 
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Il. THE GROUP WINS ALLIES 


John’s aunt had said to him, “ When you 
get to Gobbleston, you must call on Lady 
Portwistle. She’s got a place about three 
miles out of GobbleSton, and you will find 
her helpful. Actually I’ve already told her to 
expect you.” 

John had almost exploded at this piece of 
auntish tyranny. He hated the idea of calling 
on titled old ladies and there had surged up 
in him all the rebellious feelings of childhood 
against the precepts of aunts. But he 
swallowed his resentment, for he had a sense 
that if he resisted this time, none but himself 
would suffer from it. 

One Saturday afternoon, therefore, he 
reluctantly donned his best suit and set out 
for the Portwistle mansion. His nervousness 
mounted as he neared the place, and by the 
time he had walked up the drive and climbed 
the Stone Steps of the portico, he was stiff 
with fright. He murmured his name to the 
butler and inwardly cursed his aunt for 
having driven him into this stronghold of 
pretentious formality. Hastily he prepared 
himself for dignified conversation, searched 
his mind for some impressions of what the 
weather had been doing lately outside the 
windows of the bank, tried to remember if 
he had seen any notices of gymkhanas, meets 
of the fox-hounds, hunt balls or other 
pastimes one could converse about with 
landed gentry. But it was too late to think 
of anything. The butler had opened a door 
and announced “Mr. John Leader.” He 
went in. 

Lady Portwistle, Stout and with cropped 
grey hair, was seated at a small table: oppo- 
site her was a young man in well-worn 
flannels and a blazer. The lady was making 
supreme efforts to recover from what had 
obviously been a severe attack of laughter, 
and as John entered she was in the act of 
handing back to the young man a sheet of 
paper which seemed to have been the cause 
of it. She rose and came to meet John and, 
in a tone of voice the sincerity of which he 


could not possibly doubt, said, “ I'm awfully 
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glad you’ve come. Elizabeth has told me all 
about you.” 


Immediately John felt himself cease to be a 
walking lamp-post with terror at its heart, 
and heard himself say, quite naturally, “I 
hope she’s not told you too much.” 


Lady Portwistle then introduced the young 
man, who turned out to be a master at the 
Gobbleston Grammar School. He had just 
been refereeing in a junior football game. 
His name was Edgar Brain. 


“ Edgar,” said their hostess, “ is a modern- 
ist, and will be glad to meet you. He fancies 
himself as a teacher of history and takes great 
pride in knowing no dates. He is also 
interested in art, and has just brought along 
some examples of Imaginative Drawing by 
the boys.” 

“Oh!,” exclaimed John, “do let me see 
them.” 

Edgar Brain, as he opened his portfolio, 
began to explain many things—the unex- 
pected amount of hidden talent; the necessity 
of allowing freedom of expression; how, if 
this were allowed, a boy's recent experiences 
and interests came out in his drawings. “ This 
one,” he said, ‘‘ was done by a boy to whom 
I had been showing some postcards of 
Romanesque carvings, with the usual restless 
and contorted figures. They have obviously 
influenced his imagination. The other thing 
which has influenced it, and provided the 
subject for the drawing, is a Schools’ Guest- 
night arranged by the local Toc H group. 
The drawing is a bitter—but only too just— 
comment on the evening we spent at the 
Toc H place last term.” 


John’s heart thumped. He hardly dared to 
put out his hand to take the sheet of paper 
which Brain was offering him. When he did 
so it was tragedy that he looked at—tragedy 
that one of the biggest attempts of the day at 
translating Christianity into every-day life 
should Strike a boy thus and draw such a 
withering comment from him. But even if it 
was tragic, it was funny and he could not 


help laughing, as the others had done. For 


e saw :— 


this is what 


azs 
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Then an idea came to him. 


“Would you mind,” he asked, “‘ if I made 
a copy of this drawing?” 

“Not at all,” said Brain, “ but why?” 

“Well,” said John, “it does people good 
sometimes to see themselves as others see 
them.” 

“Heavens! ”, exploded Lady Portwistle, 
“we've dropped a brick! I entirely forgot 
that you were a Toc H man, John. I ought 
never to have let Edgar show you that thing. 
Iam sorry.” 

“Lady Portwistle,” said John, with mock 
solemnity, “I wouldn't have missed that 
drawing for worlds. I intend to use my copy 
of it as salutary medicine for some rather 
sick men.” 

“But you couldn’t possibly show it to 
‘Uncle’ Grabham,” objected Brain; “ Messrs. 
Grabham and Dolittle will take out a sum- 
mons for libel against the Grammar School, 
and then there’ll be hell to pay.” 

“No,” said John, laughing, “ I'll guarantee 
there will be no trouble—so far as the school 
is concerned anyhow.” 

Tea on a silver tray arrived at this moment, 
and we need not follow the conversation 
which took place over it. But several interest- 
ing points came to light. In the first place, 
it turned out that Lady Portwistle had once 
been a Toc H Builder, but, receiving no 
satisfactory information locally of what was 


being built, she had ceased to build. In the 


second place, Edgar Brain revealed himself 
as the official correspondent of Toc H at the 
Grammar School, and as having been for- 
merly a member. It was, apparently, only 
when he came to Gobbleston that something 
had changed his attitude to it. Neverthe- 
less, he gave an amusing description of the 
Schools’ GueSt-night in Deadman’s Alley. 
He had brought all the most intelligent boys 
in the School to it—boys whom it was busily 
training to think for themselves. They had 
been treated to sausage rolls, dish-water 
coffee and jocular efforts to make them feel 
at home: already they began to think for 
themselves. They were made to sing “ D'ye 
ken Toc H with its blokes so gay ’”’—and 
they thought more things, very much to 
themselves. Finally, they were told at great 
length what a fine thing Toc H was, especi- 
ally GobbleSton Toc H. And, since they saw 
no evidence of its being a fine thing, they 
thought many violent things for themselves 
—to such purpose that Brain’s position as an 
advocate of Toc H in the School became 
pretty nearly impossible. ~ 


By the time he had to leave, John had 
learnt a lot. He had also won two new 
friends and allies on whose help he could 
count when the time came to ask for it. 
Already Lady Portwistle had promised to put 
her park at his disposal if he could arrange 
a camp for poor children, properly manned 
by Toc H members. Already, too, Brain had 
promised, in this event, to persuade half-a- 
dozen senior boys to help at the camp. For 
he was convinced, he said, that if his boys 
could only see Toc H in action and cease to 
see Toc H boosting itself, their attitudes 
would change. Anyhow, he would make it 
change, or bust himself in the attempt. His 
consent to attend the next meeting of the 
Group was rather more grudgingly given. 


The imposing façade of the Portwistle 
mansion no longer struck terror into John’s 
heart when he found himself once more on 
the drive. Edgar Brain was beside him, 
happy thoughts were in his head, and in his 
pocket a primitive work of art of unknown 
authorship. 
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DI. THE GROUP MEETS CRISIS 


During the week after the Guest-night, 
John Leader had a feeling that relations in 
some quarters were rather strained, and that 
a Storm was brewing. He remembered how 
“Uncle” Grabham and certain others had 
disappeared abruptly at the conclusion of the 
GueSt-night. Mr. Tantrum, whom he had 
met in the Street on the following day, had 
given him a very nasty look, and the face of 
‘ Pimples, whom he had also met, betrayed 
complicity in some sinister plot: ‘ Pimples,’ 
he thought, would soon be ruined if he took 
up Poker. 


John Leader wondered if he had been right 
in suggesting to Brain, the schoolmaster, that 
he should attend the next meeting. If there 
was going to be a storm, the less people in it, 
the better. He was also anxious because he 
had asked a Cambridge member who hap- 
pened to be in the district during the vacation. 
Moreover, some of those who had attended 
the Guest-night might drift in, expecting a 
pleasant evening. 

At length, the next meeting night came 
round. Something made John feel that it 
would be as well to turn up early, and as soon 
as he put his head in at the door he knew 
that his intuition had not led him astray. For 
Grubb was there before him, a disgruntled 
Grubb who stood scowling at the notice 
board. As John went towards him, preparing 
to greet him, the Secretary thrust his hands 
deep in his trouser pockets and turned away. 
There was no difficulty in guessing what he 
had been looking at, a new notice which Stuck 
out among the soiled papers which seemed to 
have been there for years, Secretary’s sar- 
casms, Treasurer’s appeals and reprints of 
those witticisms from Poperinghe about spit- 
ting on the floor and so on, genuine enough 
in their original setting but somewhat musty 
when pinned up as imperishable texts for 
another generation. John divined at once that 
the new notice was a sly legacy from their 
Mark Forty-seven guests of a week before: 
the paper on which it was typed gave it away. 
This is what he read :— 
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Twetve Ways oF Kituinc a Toc H Unt. 


1. Don’t go to meetings, but if you do go, 
go late and—if possible—leave early. If the 
weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think of going. 
If you do attend a meeting, find fault with the 
officers and disagree with as many other mem- 
bers as possible. 

2. Never accept office, as it is easier to 
criticise than to do things yourself. Never- 
theless, get sore if you are not appointed on 
to a committee. If you are—don’t attend com- 
mittee meetings. 

3. If asked by the Chairman for yonr 
opinion on anything, tell him you have 
nothing to say. After the meeting tell every- 
one how things ought to have been done. 

4. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when other people get to work 
and do things complain that the unit is being 
run by a clique. 

s. Hold back your subs as long as ever 
possible, or don’t pay at all. 

6. Don’t bother about getting new mem- 
bers; let the Secretary do it. 

7. When anything big is done, tell every- 
body that money is being wasted on things 
which make a big noise and accomplish 
nothing. 

8. If the Executive take no action with 
regard to members you dislike, howl that there 
is favouritism. If it draws attention to your 
own shortcomings, resign. 

. If your resignation is accepted, howl 
that you are being forced out of the unit. If 
it isn’t, resign again. 

io. When you attend a meeting, vote to do 
something and then go home and do the 
opposite. 

11. Agree to everything said at the meet- 
ing, and disagree with it outside. 

12. When all else fails, blame the Secretary. 


There were too many hits in this—indeed, 
it came near to scoring a ‘possible.’ John 
thought. What would happen if the Group 
took it seriously—or, even worse, didn’t take 
it seriously? What should he do about it? 
There was no time to arrange ‘pros’ and 
‘cons’ in proper order of battle. There was a 
Step in the Alley and the hand of a new-comer 
on the door handle: John ripped the notice 
off the board. When he saw the new-comet’s 
face he hastily pinned it up again, without 
exactly knowing why. For it was ‘Flashy’ 
Lewis, and there was no mistaking his friend- 
liness. No bombs were to be expected from 
that quarter at any rate. 


“Hullo, old scout,” cried ‘ Flashy,’ with a 
pump-handle handshake. Then he, too, read 
the notice. His reaction was a delighted 
guffaw and the comment, in his favourite 
flm language, “O boy, some guy sure has 
handed us the goods.” 

By degrees the others began to filter in. 
Old Goop had a friendly word for John, but 
the others amongst the Gobbleston members 
hardly looked at him. ‘ Pimples’ was clearly 
clammy with apprehension, nearly dissolving 
altogether when John greeted him with a 
smile. What would John think of him if he 
did not respond? On the other hand, what 
would the others think of him if he did? 
‘Pimples’ rushed through the zone of this 
dilemma, and took refuge in a chair at the 
other end of the room, making, as he rushed, 
a grimace which might be interpreted as a 
smile or a scowl, according to the wishes of 
the beholder. He then thought he had 
acquitted himself well, but actually no one 
except John had even noticed him. 

The Cambridge man arrived, and Con- 
Stable Trivett (whose professional services 
John hoped would not be required) and Brain 
the schoolmaster. Last of all came ‘ Uncle’ 
Grabham, followed closely by an ancient 
member who had not been seen at the place 
for some years. His name, which John 
discovered from ‘Flashy,’ was Captain J. 
Montague Burdock. ‘ Flashy ° wondered why 
he had come; John thought he knew but said 
nothing. The air was growing sultry. 


The Sorrows of a Secretary 

There were no introduéctions. ‘Uncle’ 
Grabham Stalked Straight to the chair amidst 
awed silence. There was a glint in the move- 
ment of his spectacles and his face was slightly 
flushed. Everything about him suggested the 
Headmaster who has a painful duty to per- 
form—a duty which hurts him more than it 
hurts the boy in question. But ‘Uncle’ 
Grabham did not produce his cane at once. 
Clearly the meeting was intended to be 
properly conducted. ‘ Uncle’ Grabham Stood 
up, cleared his throat, and said “ I call upon 
the Secretary to read the minutes of the last 
meeting.” 


The Secretary regretted that he had not 
written up the minutes. The last meeting 
had been such, he said, that it caused him 
pain to attempt to record it. It had been a 
flagrant break of the long-Standing traditions 
of the Group and it had produced a whole 
crop of troubles. He had received no less 
than fourteen enquiries about Toc H from 
different people in the town, nearly all of 
them the kind of people whom they had so 
successfully excluded up till then. At any 
rate he could not cope with such a rush of 
correspondence. By way of conclusion he 
gave vent to the following highly poetical 
expression of his feelings about the situation. 
In a kind of lachrymose chant he wailed :— 

‘ If the Secretary writes a letter, it is too long; 

If he sends a postcard, it is too short. 

If he posts a notice, he is a spendthrift; 

If he doesn’t send notices, he is lazy. 

If the Committee is not well attended he 
should have sent a proper agenda; 

If he does worry them, he is a pest. 

If he asks for members’ subs., he is pué off; 

If he fails to ask, he is a backslider. 

If the Unit is a real success, the other Officers 
are praised ; 

If ‘things’ are not going well, the Secretary 
is blamed. 

If he asks for advice, he is incompetent; 

If he does not, he is bull-headed. 

If he writes the minutes complete, they are 
too long; 

If he condenses, they are too short. 

If he talks, he is trying to ‘ run things’; 

If he keeps quiet, he has lost interest. 

“If, in short—,’’ said Grubb, desperately, 
“ But I can Stand it no longer. I resign.” 


When the Secretary had thus brought his 
long complaint to a climax, up rose Grabham 
again, his features registering a profound and 
noble sympathy. “I am quite sure,” he said, 
“that we are all very sorry for our Secretary. 
It goes to my heart that such an old and 
trusted servant of our world-wide movement 
should have been subject by certain persons 
to the humiliating treatment which he has 
so ably described.” 


“ Disgraceful, I call it. Chuff, chuff,” 
ejaculated Captain J. Montague Burdock. (It 
soon became clear that the gallant captain was 
under the curious necessity of ‘ chufiing’ in 
duplicate after every remark that he made. 
The noise, emitted partly through the nose 
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and partly through the gullet, can only be 
compared with the abrupt exhalations of 
certain species of parrots when they Stretch 
themselves.) 

Grabham continued: “I should like to 
suggest that before we accept our Secretary’s 
resignation, we should consider the cause of 
his trouble. I propose, at a later Stage in this 
meeting, to deal with that painful subject 
myself. I call upon the Jobmaster.” 


Jesting with a Jobmaster 


The Jobmaster referred to the big job of the 
year, the beating of the bounds of the parish 
of St. Benedict. He was glad to report that 
their effort had been honoured by a para- 
graph, although consisting only of five lines, 
in the Gobédlesion Gas-Bag. In the same con- 
nection, however, he had received a peculiar 
letter which he would like to read to the 
Group. He produced it and read the 


following :— 
SIR, ; 

I am informed that the custom of annually 
‘beating the bounds ” of the parish has been 
revived by certain Toc H Branches, who, 
apparently, find in it considerable opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment. It did not occur to me to 
doubt the innocency of this enjoyment until 
I read the following description :— 

“A perambulation or a circumambulation 
is the custom of going round the boundaries 
of a parish, with witnesses, to determine and 
preserve recollection of its extent . . . and 
to see that the landmarks have not been 
taken away. The proceeding is regulated 
by a steward who takes with him a few men 
and several boys who particularly observe 
the boundary lines, thus qualifying them- 
selves as witnesses in the event of any dis- 
pute about the extent of the parish. In 
order that they may uot forget the boundary 
lines, they ‘take pains’ at almost every 
turning. If the boundary be a stream, one 
of the boys is tossed into it; if a broad 
ditch, the boys are offered money to jump 
over it, in which, of course, they fail and 
pitch into the mud; if a hedge, a sapling is 
cut out of it and used in afflicting that part 
of their bodies upon which they rest in the 
posture between standing and lying; if a 
wall, they have a race on the top of it and, 
in trying to pass each other, they fall over 
on each side—some, perhaps into the 
Stygian waters of a ditch, others thrusting 
‘the human face divine’ into a bed of 
nettles. If the boundary be a sunny bank, 
they sit on it and are treated to beer, bread 
and cheese and perhaps a glass of spirits. 
When these boys are men and they are 
asked whether a particular stream or bank 
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constitutes the parish boundary, they are 

sure to remember and to reply, ‘ Ees, that 

tis, I’m sure o't by the same token that I 

were tossed into’t and paddled about there 

like a water-rot,’ or ‘O, ees it be; that's 
where we squat down and tucked in a skin- 
vull of vittles and drink.’ ” 

Sir, is this the way your members enjoy 
themselves? Surely it is time to stamp out 
such abominable practices—so unsalutary for 
the young, too. 

Yours truly, 


INDIGNANT MOTHER. 

P.S. Having written this letter, I perceive 

that I have made a slight error about the 
date of the description quoted. I was 
under the impression that it was 1932, but 
I now see that it is 1832. 

When he had finished reading, Mr. Tan- 
trum rose to his feet. ‘‘ 1 would like to answer 
that letter,” he said. *“ You are all probably 
aware that for hundreds of years my family, 
the Tantrums—”’ 

“Tantra, surely,” said a voice from the 
back, not meant to be heard. 

“ The Tantrums,” continued Mr. Tantrum, 
although visibly warmer on account of the 
interruption, “have supplied Gobbleston 
with many of its most distinguished citizens 

“ To say nothing of its toughest beef,” said 
a voice, Still vainly imagining that it was 
inaudible to all but the man sitting next to It. 

“Sir,” exploded Mr. Tantrum, turning 
round with murder in his eyes, “TIl break 
your bl—— ” but Grabham was just in time. 

“ Silence at the back there,” he thundered. 
“I will have order.” 

“ Silence! Order! Silence! Chuff, chuff!” 
echoed the gallant Captain. 

“Mr. Tantrum, pray proceed with your 
suggestion, in which we are most interested.” 

Mr. Tantrum was just able to proceed. 
“The Tantrums of Gobbleston,” he said, 
have always been consulted by the civic 
authorities on all matters of custom; a note 
from me to the good lady who wrote that 
letter would explain everything and com- 
pletely set her mind at rest. If the Group 
wishes it,” he continued, his chest expanding 
with sublime generosity, “I will in person 
reply to her letter in my spare time, giving her 
the history of the custom of beating the 


bounds, as it has been conducted in this 
locality for upwards of five hundred years.” 

“I think I may take it,” said Grabham, 
“that we all agree in most gratefully accept- 
ing Mr. Tantrum’s generous offer.” 

“Most generous! Chuff, chuff !”’ 

“Does anyone know where to send this 
reply?” asked John Leader, ‘‘‘ Indignant 
Mother’ will be a bit of a teaser for the 
postman. ” 

At this unexpected hitch, Grabham and 
Tantrum were deflated and found themselves 
speechless. 

“Have you Still got the envelope?” said 
John to the Jobmaster. The Jobmaster handed 
it over to him, and he looked at it for a few 
seconds. Suddenly he cried out “ Now I’ve 
got it! I know who wrote this letter, and the 
whole thing’s a leg-pull. Tantrum, you won’t 
have to bother about the history of customs in 
Gobbleston. All you need do is to write 
something like this :— 

“Drak MapamM,—Replying to your favour of 
so-and-so, we wish to state that the cruelty to 
the poor children of this town consequent 
upon the annual beating of the bounds would 
in a large measure be atoned for if those whose 
estates were on the border would kindly put 


straw berry-beds in appropriate places. Yours 
most sincerely.” 


“Sir,” said Grabham, “‘ have you lost your 
wits?” 

“No, Sir,’ said John, “the writer of this 
letter is Lady Portwistle. She has a sense of 
humour. She wishes to help Toc H. She 
has already helped us by digging out this 
ancient account which should at once show 
us that the custom is a grand opportunity for 
getting kids out into the country and giving 
them a really good treat. If we reply as 
Tantrum suggests, we shall show that we’ve 
missed the point and that we are a set of 
pompous idiots.” 

John had not intended the last phrase for 
anyone in particular, but the guffaw from the 
anti-Tantrum element at the back at once 
made everyone connect it with Tantrum and 
with him alone. 

It was a terrible moment. White with fury 
Tantrum was advancing towards John with 
clenched fists, but those who were near held 
him. The outraged butcher was thwarted in 


D 


every direction. He snorted and glared 
around him like a bull, then shouting “I 
resign!” at the top of his voice, tore himself 
free and plunged out of the room. 

Grabham was clutching his table convul- 
sively and opening and shutting his mouth 
without emitting any sound, just like a fish 
in an aquarium. The gallant Captain relieved 
himself with a rapid succession of chuffings. 

Suddenly Brain, the schoolmaster, broke 
into long-Stifled laughter. The policeman and 
the undergraduate, who were sitting near 
him, caught the infection. In a few seconds 
it spread everywhere, and the whole room 
rocked with that absolutely uncontrollable 
mirth that small boys sometimes suffer in 
churches when other small boys are sitting 
next to them. As they rolled from side to 
side, helpless in the pleasurable discomfort 
that ticklish people know so well, Grabham 
tried in vain to call the meeting to order. 

“ Silence!” he cried. 

“Order! Order! Chuff, chuff!”’ went the 
Captain. 

“I will have silence,” yelled Grabham, but 
he did not get it for a full five minutes, and 
even then it was a silence interrupted by 
little sobs of exhauStion. 

“You have done a terrible thing,” said 
Grabham, “ but I will leave my observations 
till the end. Has the Jobmaster anything else 
to tell us?” 

The Jobmaster was the only man in the 
room who was not incapacitated except the 
Secretary, Grabham and the Captain, and 
possibly ‘ Pimples.’ “ The School Guest-night 
which we held last term,” he began, ‘ was 
such a success that it has been suggested to 
me that we hold another one next month.” 

Brain gasped. “I’m sorry,” he said, “ but 
I think you ought to be told that it’s not the 
way to attract boys. The Schools’ Secretaries 
have realised this for some time now and have 
been Strongly recommending other far simpler 
methods. Don’t you think we might consider 
these?” 

“But we have run Schools’ Guest-nights 
for seven years,” said Grabham. 

“I know,” said Brain, “ but I can produce 
evidence that boys do not like them. Have 
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you any evidence to the contrary? For 
instance, have any Old Boys joined the 
Group?” 

i Why, there’s ‘Pimples’ over there for 
one. 

“Any others?” asked Brain. 

“*Pimples’,” repeated the Jobmaster, 
vainly searching his mind for more names. 
“* Pimples’ and—and—”’ 

““ Pimples,’ ‘Pimples,’ and ‘Pimples, 
Purveyors of Purity Pills,” said a voice from 
the back, somewhat inconsequently, but in a 
tone of deep reflection. 


“ Silence!” shouted ‘ Uncle’ Grabham. 


“Chuff, chuff!”’ said the gallant parrot, 
but the equilibrium of the room had once 
more been upset and very little more was 
needed to reduce the Group again to a mass 
of helplessly reeling humanity. That little 
more was forthcoming. John Leader re- 
minded them that the evidence in favour of 
Schools’ Guest-nights was there before them, 
and he bowed towards ‘Pimples.’ “I am 
now going to produce the evidence on the 
other side,” he continued. So saying, he 
unrolled a certain sheet of drawing paper 
that we have already seen, pinned it up on 
the wall, and then sat down and waited. 
The people farthest away left their chairs 
and crowded round. Even Grabham, in his 
curiosity, forgot proper procedure to such an 
extent that he left the Chair and joined the 
throng. But as soon as he discovered what it 
was that was pinned on the wall, he remem- 
bered procedure very quickly. Back at his 
table in an inégtant, he called for silence, 
bellowed for order, hurled threats of excom- 
munication, but all to no purpose. Once 
more the room was convulsed and Grabham 
realised that he would never regain control. 
He would never have a chance of pronoun- 
cing the condemnation of John and his friends 
that he had so carefully prepared. Why had 
he saved it up till the end, as greedy people 
save the biggest Strawberry? Poor Grabham! 
He was defeated: the meeting had not gone 
according to plan. Stronger men than he had 
tried in vain to overcome laughter with anger. 
You might as well try to put out fires with 
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fir-cones. There was only one thing to do. 
He picked up his hat, beckoned to Captain 
Montague Burdock and Stalked out, followed 
closely by the Secretary, the Jobmaster and 
‘Pimples.’ Some had gone for ever. 


A Time for Action 

The laughter was succeeded by a buzz of 
conversation. Suddenly the voice of the 
patriarchal Goop was heard above the din. 
“You must do something quickly,” it said. 
“ Grabham and the others have gone. They 
will never come back. You are young. The 
possibilities in front of you are enormous. 
This Group of Toc H will fade out if you do 
not act now, and you will miss your oppor- 
tunity. Make a plan; Stick together. | will 
leave you. I am eighty-two and cannot do 
much, but if ever you would like a little 
recitation .”’ Goop’s last words were 
drowned by applause, in the midst of which, 
resisting the eflorts to detain him, he went 
out. 

Goop had been quite right. They must do 
something. Suggestions came in fast. They 
would run a recreation tent for the showmen 
at the coming Fair. They would have a 
children’s camp on the Portwistle estate in 
the summer. Everyone would keep his eyes 
open for possible jobs and would come to the 
next meeting with further suggestions. They 
would also draw up a really good programme 
of meetings for the future. Suggestions 
poured in for some time, desultory, excited. 

“It’s now or never,” thought John to him- 
self, with a Strange elation, mixed with a 
sinking feeling. And aloud he said, “ The 
Group will go on. We will meet next 
Wednesday—we can’t wait a fortnight. 
Everyone who wishes to stand with us will 
be present. Let us, in the meantime, all think 
hard and be ready to say what we think 
at the meeting. We shall have to elect new 
officers, I expect, for one thing.” He went 
on to suggest that they should have some sort 
of a change before going home. The recent 
unpleasant scenes required obliterating: one 
could not sleep on them. Since everyone 
agreed, he asked Brain to read a paper. And 
Edgar Brain, who had been warned before to 


have something up his sleeve—in case—took 
out of his pocket some pages, most of them 


“Let us 


“Rambling in the woods on the Chiltern 
Hills,” he began, “ my friend and I invented 
a game. It was a boisterous day in the late 
autumn and the yellow leaves, torn from the 
branches, were hurrying past us in multitudes, 
like souls pursued by fiends. The game con- 
sisted of saving these ‘ souls’ by catching as 
many as possible before they reached the 
ground, which of course was Hell. The 
Winner was he who had ‘saved’ the greater 
number at the cnd of some period previously 
agreed upon. It was so strenuous that we 
generally found five minutes quite enough. 

“Simultaneously, at Twickenham, in front 
of 50,000 people, most of them shouting ad- 
vice to the players or else jecring, screaming, 
hooting or whistling, the Victoria Invincibles 
were playing football against the Blubber- 
houses Beagles. A large part of the crowd 
had travelled about two hundred miles to see 
this momentous match, all the way from 
Blubberhouses, in fact. Their motor coaches 
would take them back to Blubberhouses in 
the small hours. For the consumption of 
petrol and beer } must refer you to a Statisti- 
cian. For the number of cartloads of mess 
left at Twickenham, to the groundsman. For 
the quality and quantity of the din made in 
connection with the match, as also for the 
official comparative figures of good and happy 
thoughts, words and actions, and bad and 
painful thoughts, words and actions, you can 
only be referred to those records of terrestrial 
events which, though human eyes cannot con- 
sult them, must exist somewhere—for surely 
nothing can be destroyed or obliterated, and 
every sound and movement has its everlasting 
result, even the throwing of a pebble into a 
pond, or even your oath when you open a 
letter and know that you must answer it. 

“Playing at ‘ Soul-saving’ in the deserted 
woods, I was thankful that I was not at 
Twickenham. Thinking of those who were 
there, I am afraid I was thankful not to be 
as other men. At the same time I was also 
thankful that other men were not like me. 


originally written for the amusement of his 
schoolboys and read as follows :— 


Play” 


If they had been like me, the whole 50,000 
of them would have been in the woods play- 
ing my game, which, of course, would have 
to be properly organised. The undergrowth 
of the woods would have to be cleared away. 
Iron barriers and turnstiles would be erected. 
Rules would be printed in handbooks and the 
game would become a scientific sport, those 
who played it being dignified by the name 
of Folicaptionists. There would be champions 
and record-breakers. In case no wind came to 
blow the leaves off the specially cultivated 
deciduous trees, there would be monster fans. 
If a flower happened to appear in the wood, 
it would immediately be trodden on and a 
cigarette carton put in its place. In brief the 
game would be improved out of all know- 
ledge. 

“I know it is wicked of me to be thankful 
that I am not like other men. It is also very 
stupid of me because, in reality, it makes me 
exactly like them. However, my main pur- 
pose is not to hold anyone up to scorn. One 
man’s meat is another’s poison. To many 
it is good to be in a crowd and to elevate a 
game to the rank of a science or of a religion. 
To others like myself the opposite is good, 
probably because we are bad at games, or else 
too old for them. At any rate who shall say 
that one ‘good’ is better than the other? 
Maybe neither is good. That is not the 
question. Let us try to lay aside this moral 
aspect and treat the matter from the angle 
of what is enjoyable. 

“Outside my window, as I collect these 
thoughts, small children are playing. Their 
game somewhat resembles cricket, but it is 
not cricket and probably has no name that a 
serious adult would deign to know. It has 
grown up in response to the demand for 
exercise, fresh air and the fascination of a 
bouncing ball. The rules, if any, are of the 
vaguest. Some of the ‘fielders’ fill in the 
time by skipping or kicking a Stone against a 
wall. Everyone is happy. There are no tech- 
nicalities, referees, fouls, injuries or advice. 
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“The game serves the purpose for which it 
grew up. It serves those who play it instead 
of enslaving them. There does not even seem 
to be any particular winning or losing. 

“Poor little children in the streets! They 
do not know any better. But wait a bit. Very 
soon, when they are a bit older, they will be 
taught to play properly. Their cricket will 
become real cricket. Glory and honour, team- 
work and discipline, will be instilled. No 
more smiles, no more laughter, no more 
playing with stones whilst the great game is 
in progress, but tense faces, rigorous com- 
petition, umpires, disputed decisions, thirst 
for victory, for centuries and distinction, and 
finally much pious talk about unselfishness, 
the virtue of being ‘sporting’ and so on. 
And then never more will these children 
laugh over their games, nor delight in the 
mere movements of a ball. It is right, you 
will say, that they should ‘ put away childish 
things.’ I do not contest that. In return I 
only ask you what you think was lost by those 
generations of Englishmen who grew up in 
times when all the advantages of specialised 
athletics had not been invented. Of course 
they were inferior generations; that goes 
without saying. Their team-work and their 
apparatus was so poor that, even when it was 
a question of war, they could only kill the 
merest fraction of the number of men who 
are killed in a modern battle. Obviously those 
generations were inferior, but what I am won- 
dering is whether you can attribute any of 
their inferiority particularly to their having 
no specialised athletics. 

“ Once more I have got on to the question 
of what is superior or inferior, good or bad. 
I apologise. f meant to leave that side of it 
alone, but it will keep returning. We will 
come back to the aspect of what is enjoyable, 
even if it is only enjoyable to small children 
and to those so-called grown-ups who, perhaps 
through some pitiful glandular deficiency, are 
debarred from the pleasures of using tech- 
nical terms, hacking, booing, referee-mobbing 
and all the ‘finer points of the game.’ 

“ Judging from the completely unofficial 
type of football that is played at some of the 
camps run by Toc H men, I feel that there 
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may be some in this great family who suffer 
from ‘glandular deficiency.’ If there are, 
then both for their own sakes and for those of 
the children whom they entertain in camps 
and elsewhere, perhaps they would be glad to 
know of the simple game of ‘ Soul-Saving ` 
in the woods. Perhaps also they will be glad 
to know that many pleasant games may be 
learnt from the past—from those delightful 
days when glands were all deficient and 
records and refrees unthought of. The 
following are only an indication of the mass 
of simple amusements from such sources. 

“ First of all there is ‘ Cherry Pit,” known 
by name to all Shakespeare lovers, but how 
many have played it? You all sit round a 
small hole in the ground (Golf-courses abound 
in such holes and are therefore most suitable 
for Cherry-pit). Each has a bag of cherries. 
In turn you spit the stoncs out, aiming them 
at the hole, your distance from which must 
of course depend on the ‘ expectoratory ` 
powers of the participants. 

“Then there is ‘Queenie.’ One player 
(Queenie) stands with his back towards the 
rest. He throws a ball back to them over his 
head. One of them catches it. The thrower 
then turns round and- guesses who has caught 
it. If he guesses right, he is privileged to 
remain Queenie for the next round. What 
a game for deducing the truth from facial ex- 
pressions! 

“Everyone knows the game of ‘ Touch 
Last,’ but ‘French Touch’ is far more pic- 
turesque and full of possibilities. The player 
who is touched by ‘ He ’ and who consequent- 
ly become ‘ He,’ must, until he has transferred 
the ‘ He-dom’ to someone else, keep one of 
his hands on that part of his body where he 
has been touched. 

“ Another game is ‘ Widdy.’ In this game 
‘He’ must catch one of the others by getting 
a fair grip of him. ‘ He’ is then joined by the 
player whom he has caught. They join 
hands and catch a third. He also joins hands 
with them and they catch a fourth, and so 
on. Thus, in the end, the whole party is 
‘He,’ who may in this case, without 
irreverence, be compared with the Grain of 
Mustard Seed. 


“It would be very interesting to find out 
the origins of some of these games. There 
is the game of ‘Green Man Rise-o,’ for 
instance. A boy lics on the ground and 
covers himself with grass. Meanwhile the 
others hide. When they are hidden they cry 
‘Green Man Rise-o,’ and then Green Man 
rises and tries to find and catch as many as 
possible. This is only a picturesque version 
of ‘ Hide-and-Seek,’ but why the grass? And 
why the Green Man? Where grass is not 
available the same game is played by covering 
the Green Man with coats and hats. In this 
case Green Man becomes Dead Man and the 
game is called ‘Dead Man's Rise.’ Does this 
suggest the Resurrection? It mus be remem- 
bered that five hundred years ago the naves 
of churches were schoolrooms and play- 
grounds. These ‘ playgrounds’ might quite 
easily have left their impress on the games 
that were played in them and that are till 
played elsewhere. And incidentally, if this 
is so, was it after all such a good thing when 
we began to be so reverent towards our 
churches that they, and all that in which they 
dealt, had to be segregated from other sides 
of life? Have not the other sides of life 
suflered from this segregation? 

“Finally there are games of pretending or 
acting. Under enlightened modern influence, 
little boys nowadays like to pretend that they 
are G-men, and arm themselves with toy 
pace Or the more imaginative of them, 

y blowing somewhat moistly through 
loosened and vibrating lips, play the part 
of warplanes travelling at 300 m.p.h. 
Occasionally they switch off their ‘ engines’ 
in order to make another noise, namely the 
rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. It is surprising 
how well they can imitate this noise, and it 
reflects real credit upon those who regulate 
the influences by which modern children are 
surrounded. Former games of the acting 
variety bore a different stamp. For instance, 
great fun can be got from rendering the tale 
of St. George and the Dragon, or of a fairy 
tale which runs as follows:—A poor peasant 
and his wife were debating what they should 
give the family for dinner. There was 
nothing left in the larder and nothing in the 
garden except a monster turnip. Clearly 


they must pull up the turnip and make soup 
with it. The old man goes and pulls, but 
without success. He calls his wife who comes 
and adds her efforts by pulling him. Still 
no result. In turn Goldilocks, the grand- 
daughter, the cat and the dog all come and 
help, but the turnip does not yield until the 
lat creature on the premises, Brighteyes, the 
mouse, adds its tiny Strength to the accumu- 
lated strength of all the others. If you want 
to act this properly one of the party crouches 
down, covered with a white ‘ah surmoun- 
ted by a tuft of green, thus representing the 
turnip. The rest act the parts of old man, 
old woman, Goldilocks, dog, cat and mouse 
according to their fancy. It is, of course, 
possible to bring the piece to a climax by the 
sudden yielding of the turnip which sends 
the whole grotesque tug-of-war team sprawl- 
ing. But what, if anything, does this tale 
mean? Does it teach us that a man’s whole 
and undivided energy is required for the 
attainment of anything really worth while? 
I do not know. I only think that many such 
tales suggest something considerably more 
than the mere absurdities which constitute 
their face-value. The tale of the turnip is 
Russian, but the English game of ‘ Dun’s in 
the Mire’ is on the same principle. 

“ All the foregoing are avowedly amuse- 
ments for children or for the childish grown- 
ups. There are plenty of others, however, 
for adults only. These form an appreciable 
part of that folklore the rapid disappearance 
of which in a materialistic age is a subject of 
some grief to those who love what is old and 
picturesque. Perhaps some Toc H units 
might, in their lighter moments, save a few 
of these traditional amusements from obli- 
vion. For the first example that I have in 
mind, co-operation with the L.W.H. would 
be necessary. I am thinking of the old game 
of ‘ Barley-Break,’ to be played by three 
couples. Any piece of ground or floor space 
of sufficient size will do. It must be divided 
into three parts, the middle of which is called 
Hell. Hell is occupied by one of the couples. 
Their object is to catch the other two couples, 
each of which advances upon the middle from 
one of the sides. Presumably the object of 
these is to cross Hell without being caught. 
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The ‘ Hell’ couple must join hands but the 
others may separate. 

“In case any of our members happen to be 
sensitive on the subject of Hell, it should be 
added that the middle space in the game was 
probably so called long before the word Hell 
had attained to its present exalted significance 
as a place of everlasting torment. Originally 
Hell merely meant a dark or covered place. 
According to one authority* the arbour in 
games of the kiss-in-the-ring type was called 
‘hell,’ and our surname of Hillyard is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ hellier, signifying, not a demon, 
but a man who ‘heles’ a house or puts tiles 
on its roof. 

“Other such amusements are seasonal. 

` For instance, we are told that on Plough 
Monday in the Scilly Islands young people 
indulge in what was called “ Goose-dancing.”’ 
Girls are dressed as men and men as girls. 
Together they go round making jokes about 
local events with those whom they meet and 
humorously telling home-truths to all, 
offence being neither meant nor taken. It all 
ends in music, dancing and feasting. Here 


* * 


The imagination of the audience had been 
touched and the applause took a practical 
form. “Lets play ‘Turnip,’” shouted 
“Flashy”? Lewis. “‘ Mr. Trivett shall be 
Goldilocks and John Leader is Brighteyes! ” 

They hastily shuffled chairs aside and 
cleared a ring. Flora’s check tablecloth 
covered the Turnip and suffered in the pro- 
cess. Several improvised teams thus relieved 
their pent emotions; violent exertion and 
laughter cleared the heavy air. 


In a few minutes John called them to order 
and lit the Rushlight. While it still burned 
he led their family prayers. They were brief, 
for he had had no quiet moment for prepara- 
tion, but they were utterly sincere. To-night 
it was no formality when the few members 


* The Legend of Hell, by Canon Percy Dearmer 
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clearly is just one example amongst hundreds 
from: all over the world, of a festival of 
topsy-turveydom generally held at, or near, 
the New Year. Girls dress as men, men as 
girls; boys aét as bishops; kings and authori- 
ties are deposed and inferiors take their place; 
Lords of Misrule are appointed. In many 
cases a prominent part is played in the festi- 
vities by fools or lunatics (or people pretend- 
ing to be fools or lunatics) who, for the ime, 
are given frecdom of speech and use it to 
expose the faults and foibles of all. Could 
we nowadays bear such chaff without taking 
offence? Our age, they say, is a glorious age 
of freedom of speech. It is also an age of 
slander and libel actions, and so perhaps, 
after all, we must regard games like ‘ Goose- 
dancing’ as arising from the crudeness and 
barbarity of our forefathers. 

“This paper is very long and must now 
stop. I only hope to have shown that games 
are an interesting subject from many angles. 
Some members may be stimulated to unearth 
more examples of ancient games. Some may 
even care to revive a few of those mentioned.” 


present joined aloud in the Toc H prayer and 
the few strangers followed silently with 
them :— 
O God, who hast so wonderfully made 
Toc H and set men in it to see their duty as 
Thy Will, teach us to live together in love 
and joy and peace; to check all bitterness; to 
disown discouragement; to practise thanks- 
giving aud to leap with joy to any task for 
others. Strengthen the good thing thus 
begun, that with gallant and high-hearted 
happiness we may work for Thy Kingdom in 
the wills of men. ‘Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


They felt themselves, every one, commit- 
ted to some real kind of adventure, the 
extent and quality of which they could not 
yet foresee. And so, in eager talk, they 
poured out into the Alley on their ways 
homeward. 


(Nisbet & Company). 


IV. THE GROUP FACES ITS PROGRAMME 


“The plot thickens,” as the old melo- 
dramas used to say, though no plot had been 
intended. John found himself the centre of 
it and gave to it all his leisure hours. 

To begin with, he paid a dutiful call on 
each of the offended officers of the Group. 
Their resignations, he was relieved to find, 
were not to be shaken. Frankly he did not 
see any future for Gobbleston Group under 
the nominal leadership of Grabham and Co. : 
like Euclid’s definition of a “ point,” they 
seemed to him to have “ position but no 
magnitude.” As their junior he forced him- 
self to apologise for the “ regrettable inci- 
dent ” and to accept their reproaches humbly. 
He kept in mind an old saying of Tubby’s 
that “ there is no such thing in Toc H as a 
lapsed member : men who drop out are latent 
members and we have failed with them until 
we win them back.” Some day, he reflected, 
the Group should be strong enough to carry 
these men’s ponderous weight—or even to 
lighten it with human kindliness. There 
were threc exceptions. Mr. Tantrum alto- 
gether refused to reccive him and crossed the 
street when they met in the town: John 
wrote him rather a formal letter of apology. 
“Grandpa ” Goop patted his shoulder, with 
“Good boy! I like spirit. I remem- 
ber...’ and he rambled on but declined to 
attend the next meeting. He would become 
a general member gladly, if they would have 
him—and they did. “ Flashy” Lewis was 
as hearty as ever at their interview, waved 
apologies aside, but was firm in resignation 
of the Pilot’s office. “I'll jolly well learn the 
job first or bust,” he cried, and John felt that 
such goodwill could be turned into the right 
channel before they were done. 

During the week, too, John sought out as 
many of his probable allies as he could, 
talked with them in their own houses or in 
his, or smoked a pipe with them along the 
river-bank in the dusk or, one evening, held 
a sort of sub-committee in the bar of the 
Hoop and Toy. In all this he realised that 
he had been given no authority as yet—he 
had merely been left “holding the baby.” 


He had vested himself with the rights of 
“the pivotal man.” Nine times out of ten, 
Toc H gets going in a place in no other way. 


Enter the Padre 


He had also nerved himself one night to 
call on the Rector, whose name had appeared 
for years on a list in London as Padre of 
Gobbleston Group but whose face had not 
shone “ within living memory ” on its meet- 
ings. He found a picturesque septuagenarian, 
who shook hands a little languidly but 
rallied somewhat when he found John was 
not asking for a subscription. “ Ah, 
Toc H,” he said, “ an excellent institution, 
they tell me. Mr. Grabham, such a well- 
respected man. But you see I do all I can 
for ex-servicemen through the British Legion 
—an excellent institution, invites me to 
preach at their annual Armistice ceremony. 
Captain Montague Burdock, you know, a 
much respected man. My time is very fully 
occupied. I grow gladioli, you may have 
heard—one new variety has recently been 
named after me. You are a gardener? No? 
—well, possibly my curate, Mr. Joy—” 

John took the hint, escaped from the kindly 
old gentleman and sought Mr. Joy. Robin 
Joy, having finished supper in his lodgings, 
was seated at a desk deep in books and 
papers. He was obviously very hard at work, 
and. as John was shown in he caught a first 
view of the curate puffing furiously at his 
pipe and heard a muttered imprecation. He 
jumped up to meet his visitor. He was 
wearing a faded college blazer and John 
noticed his clerical collar reposing on the 
corner of the mantelpiece. “ Sorry,” he said, 
pulling up an armchair, “* Do you know any- 
thing about parish magazines? What’s the 
jolly little sign to show that that K is upside 
down?”’—and he thru&t into John’s hand a 
galley proof covered with corrections. “ These 
printer men are a grand crowd—I love the 
excuse for blowing into the composing room 
of the Gobblesion Gas-Bag—and the ‘ father 
of the chapel,’ as these ritualists in type call 
him, is a maarvellously Steady left-hand 
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bowler. But being an editor will be the death 
of me. You see, the Reétor has done the job 
every month for thirty-eight years, and now 
it’s on me. I wangled it from him—and now 
I wonder why! No, I don’t. The thing had 
died on him, years ago, and I want to sec if 
I can hoick it out of its grave. Why shouldn’t 
a parish magazine be as full of vitamins as 
your favourite paper? Sorry—that’s just my 
business. What’s yours?” 

John began to explain. At the first mention 
of Toc H the curate drummed on the arm of 
his chair and said “ H’m.” 

“I know,” said John, appreciatively. 

“Well, you'll have to change a lot of 
things.” 

“ We've changed ’em,”’ said John. And he 
told him the Story up to date. Joy listened 
closely, chuckled, then grew quite serjous. 

“Look here,” he interrupted at last, “ you 
needn’t tell me what Toc H zs—though not 
yet in Gobbleston. I’ve been a Branch Secre- 
tary, as an undergraduate, and if my month’s 
screw will mect my arrears in subscriptions, 
I'll be a good member again next week. It 
has always been the Rector’s show here up to 
now, but if he has sent you to me, I’m your 
man.” 

Then the two, over a pot of tea and much 
tobacco, got down to it. Down into deep 
waters they soon went, for they were no 
longer Strangers to one another in heart and 
mind. The Cathedral chimes announcing 
midnight broke in at last on their talk. Joy 
Stood up. 

‘““Good-night, John,” he said. ‘I’ve got 
to be in church at seven. Thanks for several 
things—not least for an idea for the leader in 
the Parish Magazine. See you on Wednesday 
night.” 

John slept deep till morning. He had no 
fears for Gobbleston Group now. 


Down to work 
Wednesday night came round, and found 
twelve men assembled in the room in Dead- 
man’s Alley. They lost no time. John took 
the chair, and, after explaining that while 
some of the things they were about to do 
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might be quite irregular, the great thing was 
to do them, produced on agenda from his 
pocket. To begin with, the status of the men 
present was confusing. John, ‘ Flashy,’ the 
Cambridge undergraduate and another could 
and did, produce current membership cards. 
Edgar Brain’s was two years out of date, 
Robin Joy had lost his “‘ years ago”; of the 
rest, Constable Trivett and the bank-clerks, 
Peter and Paul, had already applied to be 
probationers, Charlie Trivett and his dirt- 
track friend wanted to “ wait a bit and see,” 
and the twelfth man, who turned out to be 
the newly arrived Methodist minister, put 
himself down as ** a mere visitor.” 


“ So that’s our team,” said John, “and the 
twelfth man shall have as good an innings as 
the rest. Play!” 


Item 1.—Flection of Officers. John Leader 
was formally voted into the chair, and the 
next minute unanimously elected Secretary. 
He surrendered the chair to Brain, who was 
then immediately elected Jobmaster. Amid 
laughter they put Constable Trivett in the 
chair by main force, for two excellent reasons, 
they said, (2) because not being even a mem- 
ber of Toc H he would be impartial about 
things he didn’t understand, and (4) because, 
as past master of the local lodge of Buffaloes, 
he could cope with any situation. They had 
no hesitation in sending Robin Joy’s name 
forward to H.Q. as their padre, and they 
warned the Methodist twelfth man that they 
would probably ask him later to act as his 
colleague. It was ‘ Flashy,’ as ex-Pilot, who 
proposed that they should leave that office 
vacant until they found the right man. And 
Peter, with his banking experience, was 
appointed Treasurer, to treasure their small 
deficit with professional skill. 


2.—Meetings. Weekly henceforward, in- 
Stead of fortnightly, they all agreed. The 
notice outside the Town Hall to be amended 
accordingly, and Constable Trivett to reno- 
vate its frame to taste. A motion that in 
future members arriving late, without ade- 
quate excuse, should be put on extra fatigue 
duty, was lost by a narrow minority, but the 
point about punctuality sank in. 


3.—Finance. They swallowed eagerly the 
suggestion of the Treasurer (who had been 
primed by the Secretary) that they should 
assess themselves privately for a weekly con- 
tribution, to cover their annual capitation fee 
to Headquarters, and if possible, a Journa 
subscription; and what they could spare 
beyond for the rent of their room and other 
local purposes. “ You’ll find,” added the 
Treasurer, “that 2d. a week does the first 
two handsomely, and I am not afraid about 
our producing the rest. But there’s more to 
it than that. Gobbleston is going to offer 
its mite towards the whole family of Toc H, 
especially overseas. It may mean a packet 
of fags less per week for some of us or a 
night fewer at the pictures. Let’s make 
up our minds that Toc H isn’t cheap—and 
that it is worth it.” They applauded this 
much more than politely. And before the end 
of the evening signed scraps of paper, pro- 
mising this or that amount, came into Peter’s 
hands. He had no cause to be despondent 
about the Start. 


Planning Ahead 

4—“ Programme is our next item,” said 
the Chairman. John Stood up and opened the 
ball. “ We have—at least I hope we have— 
just overhauled the machinery of the Gobble- 
ston Group. Now we have got to provide the 
machine with work to do—first of all, the 
programme of our weckly meetings. You 
can’t leave that to chance; you mustn’t expect 
to arrange it from week to weck; you've got 
to look quite a long way ahead. I suppose 
you might plan it on a mathematical formula. 
Given forty-five evenings to arrange for, we 
might allot one-fifth of them service, one- 
seventh to the intensive cultivation of fellow- 
ship, two-clevenths to religion, five-forty- 
sevenths to school work, and so on. All the 
subjects to which attention is due would thus 
be covered—and the result would be a bore. 
Peter and Paul and I have quite enough to do 
with figures in our bank hours; Edgar tries 
to teach them to small boys—as a disgruntled 
schoolmaster (not Edgar) once said, ‘ casting 
sham pearls before real swine.’ So don’t let 
us tot up our programme on those lines. 


“To my mind there is another heresy all 
too common among members—the habit of 
separating what are known as ‘Toc H 
subjects’ from other subjects, rather like the 
old-fashioned plan of dividing books or talk 
or morals into those you use on weekdays and 
those you keep for Sundays. All life is a 
whole, and I believe that there is nothing 
either Toc H or not Toc H but ‘thinking 
makes it so.” A Toc H meeting, a Toc H 
job (J don’t like that limitation of our unsel- 
fishness because it is often so selfish), a Toc H 
Dedication Service or any other function may 
not be Toc H in spirit at all, even if it does 
have the Toc H colours plastered all over it. 
On the other hand, a walk in the country, 
a day’s work in a fa¢tory, a meal in a com- 
mon lodging-house or a smart dinner party— 
all these and countless more things can be 
made true Toc H by those who feel that way. 
So don’t let us limit the programme of our 
meetings to things labelled Toc H all over, 
or even our place of mecting to this room, 
which has Toc H painted on the door. The 
whole world is ours, as wide as we can take 
hold of it. But itis more than a series of little 
bits, unrelated to one another. That is why 
our programme needs planning ahead. It 
must fit and have some general objective. 
Just the same principle ought to apply to our 
service in Toc H, but that is a big subject for 
discussion another time.” 

John sat down and another member took 
up the tale. “ I propose, Mr. Chairman,” he 
said, ‘‘ that everyone here should be asked to 
suggest, here and now, a subject for a Wed- 
nesday night. The mixed bag we get may be 
rather fun and some of it, at any rate, can be 
made to fit.” 

So they did, with this queer result :— 


1. Seeing the Gobbleston Gas-bag being 
printed—Wednesday was its night for going 
to press. (This from the Padre: ‘I'll wangle 
you in, and there should be some good fish 
among the printers to be caught for the 
Group ”’). 

2. A talk on the Causes and Prevention of 
Accidents. (This from Joe, the dirt-track 
rider who throve on them). 

3. A talk on conditions in the Special Areas, 
with special reference to means of dealing 
with a superabundant fruit-crop. (This from 
a young member who refused to explain fur- 
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ther now—except that he had lately been 
transferred from Durham and was now a mar- 
ket gardener). 

A tour of the local hospital. (‘ Dr. 
Bones will fix that,” said Flashy, “and we shall 
want him as a member anyway—he’s a 
topper ’’). 

5. A ‘Reminiscence Evening,’ when each 
member would bring relics and photographs 
connected with his early youth. (“ Skeletons 
out of the cupboard,” observed Charlie Trivett, 
‘they're bound to be amusing and will help 
us to get to know each other ’’). 

6. Reading aloud the morning’s leading 
article on current affairs from newspapers of 
various political colours, followed by dis- 
cussion. (“PI bring some of my boys that 
night,” said Brain, ‘‘ they will tie some of you 
up in knots and they’ll be tickled to death to 
find that we can detest each other’s politics 
and yet remain friends ’’). 

7- A talk by a German on the need for 
German colonies. (The Methodist minister 
had a voung Nazi staying with him, who 
would jump at any field for propaganda). 

8. A Guest-night, not in their own room but 
in the Municipal Lodging-House. (This from 
the Chairman, who had been called in on police 
duties several times in the past and who had 
struck up an unprofessional friendship with 
one of the queerest of its habitués). 

g. An evening during which each member 
should say something about his daily job. 

(This from Peter). 

ro. An evening during which a series of 
members should talk about their hobbies. 

(‘ But fix the time-limit for each man at ten 
minutes,” added the Undergraduate. ‘‘ I could 
easily bore you to death about flint arrow- 
heads ”). 

11. A talk on Town Planning, with special 
reference to the new Gobbleston Housing 
Estate. (" We'll get old Councillor Grudge,” 
said John, “ and be as polite as we honestly 
can about the town’s effort ”). 

12. A cricket match with a boys’ Club. 
(Paul managed one and promised the Group 
an enjoyable defeat). 


“Well,” said Brain, laughing, as the list 
came to an end, “that’s a pretty good menu! 
But it Strikes me that we can’t just swallow 
the items down, on twelve consecutive Wed- 
nesdays, just as they happen to occur on the 
ligt. That would be rather like eating Straight 
through the à la carte bill of fare at a 
restaurant; the tummy couldn’t Stand it and 
it wouldn't reach the desired objective—a 
healthy body, a comfortable night and fresh 
vigour for to-morrow. As has been said 
already, we need a plan; the picces must fit 


As a matter of faét, Leader showed me the 
other night a circular, written by some Area 
Secretary, on Making a Programme,* which 
I gather he had pinched from his late Branch. 
That Strikes me as worth Studying, even if 
we decide to do something quite different. 
But how, and when? This job needs time.” 
“Ive got an idea,” said John. “Toc H 
isn’t bound to mect only at 8 p.m., any more” 
(with a smile at the Padre) “ than matins are 
invalid except at the sacred hour of 11 a.m. 
All of us have to eat at the end of the morn- 
ing’s work: why shouldn’t some of us eat 
together? I haften to face the objectors. 
First, some of us go home to lunch—well, 
now and again, go somewhcre else, even if it 
costs a few pence extra. Second, where could 
we meet—and the answer is, haven’t we got 
a room of our own, standing idle all day? 
Thirdly, who would do the catering?—and I 
make bold to say, Mrs. Trivett: mind you, I 
haven't asked her yet, but I’m hopeful, and 
I'll guarantee she’s the world’s best manager.” 
(“She is an’ all,” ejaculated her husband 
fervently). “‘ Besides, we can find help” 
(“Flo will jolly well come,” interjected 
‘Flashy ’) “and even help ourselves a bit. 
We shan’t all be here every day, but anybody 
who comes will always be sure of meeting 
somebody else. It would be a committee in 
perpetual session ” (a groan from Robin Joy, 
a third of whose life seemed to consis of 
parish committees) ‘‘ but we shall bring our 
friends and ncither we nor they will notice it. 
And that’s where we shall meet friends, old 
and new, and where we shall hammer out our 
programme of mectings and jobs, I dare say. 
Anyway,” he added, “ the notion isn’t mine. 
It has often been done by Toc H before. If 
the Chairman permits, I hope our Cambridge 
friend will tell us a bit about the way this 
kind of thing works in his university.” 
The Chairman nodded and the Cambridge 
undergraduate spoke as follows :— 


A Lunch Club 


“The old tradition,” he began, “ that the 
family life of Toc H should centre around 


and the general aim must not be lost sight of. food has been upheld in Cambridge now for 
* See Appendix I, No. 1: a number of specimen Programmes are added. 
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several years. It has always been known that 
it is difficult for a University undergraduate 
to fit into the normal working of a Toc H 
unit. Since he is ‘up ’ for only six months of 
the year it is important that he should see a 
good deal of Toc H, or at any rate meet as 
many as possible who belong to it. On the 
other hand, his normal working day is not 
adapted to its ordinary routine. For one 
thing, he has the very sensible habit of 
working in the mornings and at nights, and 
regarding the afternoons as his free time; for 
another, the limited number of nights which 
are his own have possibly more legitimate 
calls upon them than those of other people, 
for he often belongs to a great many more 
societies; again, the ordinary communal life 
of his own College has its claims upon him. 


“If Toc H is to make its voice heard in his 
ear, it must realise that it is a quiet voice 
speaking to him amid the buétle of a busy 
and interesting life. 

“To help undergraduate members to meet 
one another more frequently, and to provide 
a more ready rendezvous than the weekly 
meeting of the Branch alone afforded, we 
looked round in 1933 for a room which could 
become a lunch club and general hive of 
activity for Toc H in the University. 

“A friendly estate agent told us that the 
only premises of any kind vacant in the centre 
of the town was an ancient bookshop on Peas 
Hill—a thoroughfare which, incidentally, is 
as level as a billiard table along the whole of 
its short length—but that he regretted that it 
would be quite impossible for our purpose. 
We thereupon took it, painted it orange and 
green, and No. 17, Peas Hill was thenceforth 
the home of Toc H in the University. 

“ The shop itself was the oddest shape, built 
some centuries before folk thought of clean- 
cut corners and lofty ceilings—a cramped and 
tortuous little dungeon of a place. Seventy or 
eighty people could be packed into it on a 
Guest-night, but for the most part it served 
to provide lunch daily—of the simplest kind 
—for some twenty or thirty people. Earlier 
in its history the bookshop ‘had been a 
butcher’s, and our sandwiches and salads 


were tastefully displayed upon a marble slab, 
and so could be contemplated not only by 
the intending purchaser within, but by the 
curious public on the busy pavement outside. 
A small cellar served as a kitchen, and a rota 
of women helpers saw that food was ready 
each day. 

“The place disappointed some hopes, but 
as a lunch club it was a distinét success. It 
had a busy and hopeful air, and it prospered 
materially. People gave lunch hour talks, the 
rent was paid cheerfully from voluntary self- 
assessments, and the sale of lunches showed a 
profit even at our modest prices. 

“ No. 17 Peas Hill is now no more, and 
not even a photograph remains to remind us 
of our small adventures there, for ‘ Seventeen’ 
and its neighbours have been swept away to 
make room for a towering new Guildhall. It 
was in 1935 that orders came to quit. With 
no home to go to we pleaded in sheer despera- 
tion with the authorities to Jet us stay on 
until the very walls were pulled down by the 
housebreakers. And so we camped out 
among builders’ tools and builders’ rubbish, 
not unlike people in a war-swept area who 
hold on to their homes pathetically until they 
crumble about their cars. 

“ When finally and irrevocably ejected, the 
only home that offered was a large room of 
mysterious origin, superbly suited for our 
purpose, but of ruinous rent. It was as central 
as could be, was high and spacious, and had 
a good kitchen. But the rent was 
fantastically high for us. Eventually we took 
it, in the same adventurous spirit as we took 
its predecessor, and it is proof of the keen- 
ness of a few that although this year has been 
rather a lean one for Toc H, the rent is 
already paid until the end of October next, 
and lunches Still make a Steady profit. 


“I have a photograph here ” (he produced 
it from his pocket and handed it to his 
neighbour) “ which shows about one-third of 
the room, the third devoted to eating; nearer 
the camera is a space of easy chairs which has 
quite a ‘club’ appearance, though, in fact, 
these chairs, like all the rest of the furniture, 
are other people’s ‘caSt-ofts’; behind the 
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camera is a separate room which was par- 
titioned off as a Quiet Room and Library, 
and which was immediately, quietly and 
firmly annexed by the table-tennis coterie. 
The whole is pervaded, especially on a hot 
summer's day, by a powerful smell of fish, the 
usual directions for getting to the place being 
‘just above Mac Fisheries in Petty Cury.’ In 
the foreground of the photograph, in profile, 
is Professor J. C. Earl, of Sydney University, 
New South Wales, who is a member of the 
Sydney University Group of Toc H; it 
happened that the photograph was taken on 
the day he came to lunch to give the week’s 
lunch-hour talk. 


“Although the postal address is No. 1, 
Falcon Yard, it is Still known universally as 
‘Seventeen.’ Very soon, in all probability, 
we shall again fold up our tables and depart, 
for a cheaper room is at last in sight. Nothing 
is yet decided, for we are torn in our minds 
between the attractions of our peerless room 
and the attractions of a rent which is little 
more than a quarter of our present one. But 
wherever the lunch club may eventually finish 
up, you will always be able to find it by asking 
a policeman for ‘ Seventeen.’ 


“I suppose I ought to finish properly with 
a few judicious remarks assessing the precise 
value of this lunch-time institution, and the 
extent to which it really serves its purpose of 
fostering Toc H in the University. But this 
is not easy. One can say with fair certainty 
that those who use it get a good cheap lunch, 
containing every essential vitamin. With less 
certainty one can say that it has promoted a 
wider knowledge of Toc H, and that the 
ripples of its influence make a greater circle 
than the former weekly meetings. But with 
complete certainty one can say that it is a 
friendly place, and that those who use it thus 
capture the real essence of Toc H, even if 
Toc H in its narrower sense of a special kind 
of society is somewhat in the background, 
behind the more mundane activities of lunch 
and table-tennis. 


“ Of course, your situation here is a good 
bit different, but I feel that you would find 
a lunch club as happy and useful a place as 
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we do, and reap the same benefits—perhaps 
more tangible ones.” 


A ‘curious’ Lunch 
Applause was succeeded by Robin Joy’s 


voice again. “‘For this relief, much 
thanks ’,” he said, “it was the word ‘ Com- 
mittee ’ which scared me Stiff. As long as it 
is not going to be ‘all work and no play’ I 
promise to turn up pretty often. As a matter 
of faét when I was in London I belonged to 
a Branch of Toc H which held a weckly lunch 
meeting. It was our usual custom to invite 
Guest Speakers to talk to us over coffee. We 
found these talks far more entertaining than 
either dominoes or the exchange of the latest 
bulletins concerning Little Audrey. 

“ But variety is the essence of good cater- 
ing, and as a change of diet one week we dis- 
pensed with a Guest Speaker and invited each 
member to bring with him to the lunch his 
most interesting curio. We were a small team 
and the notice was short, but in spite of this 
a Strange assortment of oddments appeared 
upon the table. 

“ Our Secretary, himself responsible for the 
idea, produced a Food Rationing Card of 
1918, which as a youngster of nine he used to 
take along to the family grocer. Another 
member brought a postcard sent to him by 
Captain Nocl on the Everest Expedition of 
1924, and despatched by postal runner to 
India from the Rongbuk Glacier base camp. 
This was matched by a lump of metal picked 
up on the shore fifty years ago and believed to 
be from a cargo of manganese ore ship- 
wrecked off the Folkestone coast. 

“The most simple of the curios was a bit 
of something which was not at fir& recog- 
nised by any of us. It looked like a finely 
carved model of a fox’s head and it was diff- 
cult to believe that it was the central portion 
of a rabbit’s skull. It seemed as if over 
millions of years the rabbit’s greatest enemy 
had stamped its own features upon the fore- 
head of its prey! 

“Humour was provided in the fare by two 
very different exhibits. One, a real gem of 
the showman’s craft—a handbill advertising 
All-in Wrestling at the Winter Garden, 


Clapham Road, and announcing the appear- 
ance, among other many celebrities, of 
‘Rough-House Grorce Baker, Fulham's 
Hairy Villain of the Mat’ and of Norman 
THE BUTCHER, one of the most feared wresl- 
lers in the world. Says he will k.o. this 
Jewish —\’ The latter named gentleman is 
“Ray St. Bernard, Jewish Heavyweight 
Star, who has wanted to fight Norman for 
some time and says someone will be m— and 
it won't be Bernard !’ 


“The other was an amusing letter written 
by the exhibitor to his mother when at his 
preparatory school as a boy of nine. It reports 
the ‘very very sad news’ of the death of one 
of the boys, adding that ‘it is rather funny 
because the week before he was jusl as bright 
as l hope you are.’ 'The writer sends instruc- 
uons to his mother’s hostess ‘ to keep yourself 
bright and breezy,’ adding this affectionate 
advice: ‘ Don’t tire yourself out too much so 
that you won't be able to play tip-and-run 
when I get back, because you will have to. 
And don’t get too fat either: 


“I remember taking a queer little relic, 
bought by my great-aunt at the Great 
Exhibition in 1851—a tiny picture of the 
CryStal Palace as it Stood in Hyde Park, 
painted on glass with glints of mother-o-pearl, 
in a tortoiseshell frame. In contrast to this, 
one of the ‘old soldiers’ produced a blood- 
Stained khaki collar and tie, both pierced by 
a bullet and no longer wearable. He was 
lucky indeed to be able to show it at all. 

“ You may think I’m being frivolous, but 
let’s frivol even in Gobbleston, often.” 

It was just ten o’clock when Brain, at the 
Chairman’s bidding, said “Light!” The 
little team Stood round the glow of the Rush- 
light in remembrance: an unusually long 
pause followed the words of dedication. It 
was ended by Robin Joy’s voice: “ We are 
just twelve ordinary men, called to an extra- 
ordinary task. Twelve ordinary men were 
thus called long ago and, in the face of every 
discouragement and frequent failure, won 
their Master’s way. It is enough that He 
teaches us, as He taught them, to say, with 
conviction—Our Father, which art in Heaven. 
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V. THE GROUP FORESEES ITS JOB 


The days that followed were not uneventful. 
Mrs. Trivett decided to oblige, after raising 
five insuperable objections, as manageress of 
the Lunch Club. Flora was pressed into 
service, not at all unwillingly, and between 
them they formed a little rota of ladies to 
lighten the work. The Group took advantage 
of Saturday’s leisure to inaugurate the Club. 
All twelve men came and each (having bor- 
rowed crockery and utensils for two) brought 
a guest. ‘Flashy’s’ table decorations were 
Startling and Mrs. Trivett’s menu a triumph. 
With singular luck or insight the Padre 
brought .as his guest the manager of the 
GobbleSton Gas Company, one of his church- 
wardens and quite a likely senior recruit, whe 
insisted on helping to wash up afterwards in 
the tiny kitchen. His professional eye dis- 
paraged the old-fashioned gas-ring and he fell 
to marvelling at the miracles that Mrs. Trivett 
had just wrought upon it. The upshot was 
the installation, on Monday morning, of a 
neat modern gas-cooker, with a year's rent of 
it as the manager’s contribution. Henccfor- 
ward you could not get a better lunch at the 
price anywhere in Gobbleston. Never dess 
than half-a-dozen members partook of it, and 
often there were as many guests. The effect 
was not only good fellowship and quite a lot 
of good business (such as the working out of 
the programme), but the prospect of a small 
crop of really good new members, who began 
to learn from this introduction what Toc H 
was really about. 

On the following Wednesday the Group, 
fifteen Strong with its probationers, met in 
Deadman’s Alley for ‘Light’ and a little 
necessary business, and then adjourned to the 
offices of the Gobblesion Gas-Bag. It was 
fairly late when they left the warm smell of 
printer’s ink and the clatter of machinery. 
They took with them several promises of help 
and a cricket-fixturec, Toc H v. ‘Comps.’ 


A parlour game 


The meeting of the Wednesday after was 
approached very seriously, for they were to 
discuss plans for the Group’s ‘jobs.’ After a 
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few minutes of formal business, Robin Joy 
had the Chairman's leave to take the floor. 

“We have some important work to do 
tonight,” he said, “ and we daren’t be stuffy 
about it. I am going to get your minds a bit 
supple with a parlour game first.” 

So saying, he handed each man two slips of 
paper, with orders that each should write on 
one slip a question—such as “Who killed 
Cock Robin?” or “ Why did the Swiss Roll?” 
—and on the other a noun or a name—such 
as ‘‘ Cheese ” or “ Solitude ” or ‘ Cleopatra,” 
“Tubby ” or “ Henry VIII.” These scraps of 
paper were put respectively into two hats and 
each member made a draw from each hat. 

“Now,” said Joy, “I am sure every man 
jack of you at some time or other has written 
poetry (murmurs of dissent and dismay 
from some quarters) “well, anyway, you 
are going to do it now. All you have to do 
is to connect the question and the noun you 
have drawn in rhyme. I give you fifteen 
minutes by my watch.” 

Pencils were bitten, brows knitted, legs 
crossed and uncrossed, once the Stillness was 
broken by a heartbroken sigh. “ Time!” 
called Joy. 

One or two had ‘ spoilt their voting papers’ 
with words deleted and what looked like idle 
noughts and crosses; Charlie (who was a 
teetotaller) had entirely failed to find a rhyme 
for “ wagon ”; the Methodist minister had 
written a limerick without a last line—perhaps 
it would have been too shocking; Brain had 
produced a passable sonnet on the theme of 
“ Rationalism ” and ‘ Why is a mouse when 
it swims?” To everyone's astonishment and 
delight the Chairman was judged to have 
won first prize (a ’bus-fare to next Saturday’s 
cricket match). 

“ Hurrah!” cried Joy, * 
Milton °.” 

“Not me,” said the Police Conable, 
“though I cleans me teeth with it.” 

However that may be, this is what he made 
of the conjunction of the question “ What is 
Toc H?” and the noun “ Frog” :— 


‘ 


“a mute inglorious 


Down in a deep and slimy bog 

The tadpoles asked the mother frog 
Un-nunibered questions, old and new, 
And one by one they harder grew; 

Till one bright youngster beat the rest, 
When out he croaked with fiendish zest, 
“ What is Toc H? ” The mother paused, 
Marvelling what this spark had caused. 
“ Toc H,” she said, “ 's a kind of growth 
Resembling us in that we both 

Our full-grown selves must come to be 
By passing through these stages three. 
The Toc H ‘ grope ’ is like our spawn, 
Beginnings of new life scarce born; 

The spawn into the tadpole turns, 

The Toc H Group its Rush-light earns; 
The tadpole braves the great, wide bog, 
Toc H full-grown becomes the frog.” 


Jobs 


Now they turned to the main business of 
the evening, and everyone looked towards 
John, as Secretary, to introduce it. 


© Jobs’, he began, © that's. our job 
tonight. Some people think ‘jobs’ are the 
whole point of Toc H, but I believe that such 
people have missed the main point altogether. 
We haven't put this into words—and you 
may call me a prig for trying to do so now— 
but the small crowd in this room have made 
a discovery during this last fortnight: we 
have discovered our fellowship with each 
other. We know now that we need each other 
—does anyone outside need us? We have 
built a team, something that wasn’t in exist- 
ence here before—is there a game for the team 
to play? We know perfectly well that our 
little team won't remain idle; it can’t remain 
idle and be a team at all. A football team 
without a football to play with and opponents 
to play against would not even be a bad joke, 
it would just break up and cease to exist. 
And we all know that our team wants to 
play, is determined to play, will play at some 
sort of service. What is that service to be? 
And shall we merely “play at’ it—or make 
of it something that counts? 


“Sorry if I seem to be sermonising. I only 
want us all to be quite clear that ‘jobs’ is not 
just one-half of Toc H and ‘fellowship ’ the 
other half. These are not two things, but one, 
inseparable, the whole which we call Toc H. 
Fellowship which sits back in mutual admira- 
tion (I have Struck societies of people like 


that—in clubs and churches and what not— 
sometimes) is a sham which won’t Stand the 
least Strain. And service suffers if it is lone- 
handed or humourless or merely dutiful—it 
needs .team-work to make it rise to the heights 
as a rule. So let us combine these two great 
principles of Toc H in simpler words and set 
out to be ‘the family in action.’ 


“The whole question before us tonight is 
‘ What action?’ For a number of years Toc H 
in Gobbleston has been in action of various 
kinds, but I doubt whether they have ever 
asked themselves that question very seriously 
or given themselves time to think out a care- 
ful answer. I don’t mean to malign them or 
belittle the work they have been doing. In 
fact, I have been digging round a bit to 
discover more about it—and I have found 
quite a lot. There is the annual Kiddies’ 
Outing in the summer, and the Old People’s 
Tea at Christmas, for which members have 
collected money beforehand from other people 
and on the actual day of which some of them 
have worked like blacks. But I want to ask 
whether they have ever kept in touch with a 
dozen of those kiddies between one outing 
and another, or even remembered their 
names, and whether they know the conditions 
under which even a dozen of those old people 
are living all the time. There is the annual 
Hospital Carnival, at which Toc H here has 
always distinguished itself by the ingenuity 
of its fancy dress lorry and consequently by 
the amount of coppers it gets for the Hospital 
in its collecting-boxes. But I want to ask 
whether any of our members ever puts his 
hands to the wheel—or into his own pocket 
—at any other time for the Hospital, whether 
he knows what work it is really doing or what 
it could do if better supported, whether any 
member ever visits any patient so as to know 
him as a friend and a neighbour afterwards. 
There is a Hospital Library, it is true, Started 
three years ago by the Group. I have seen it 
—the books are dreadfully tattered, out of 
date, past reading. Why? Because this is a 
‘job ° you dare not let slide for one week: it 
takes time, imagination and patience, it is 
often monotonous and discouraging. And for 
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two years no Toc H member in Gobbleéton 
has been near it. I have been told of all sorts 
of meetings and fêtes in the town at which 
Toc H have acted as Stewards or run side- 
shows. People remember them there, they 
say, because they always wear blazers and 
stewards’ badges and behave so very cheer- 
fully that it excites attention. But hardly any- 
body seems to remember what the meetings 
were about or what the fétes were for: they 
were fun at the time but left no mark. 

“ Do I seem to be gloomy or reproachful? 
I hope not. I am only a good deal worried 
that so much goodwill seems to have gone to 
waste. And I am going to say—if you will 
forgive another spot of priggishness—that in 
all these ‘ jobs ° there has been more advertisc- 
ment than the value of the goods warrants. 
And, Still more, that self-pleasing (which 
enters into all our service somewhcre, I dare 
say) has been a pretty Strong motive. 


A Plan of Campaign 

“ But who am I, as a newcomer—or indeed 

any of you—to sit in judgment on fellow- 
members of our Group? I am really only 
trying to make the point that we shall achieve 
more if we have a clear idea of what we are 
out to achieve. Troops go into action to win 
a battle—which, ten to one, is only one move 
in a long campaign. They don’t do a single 
day’s fighting (not such a bad description of 
a Kiddies’ Outing, I fancy!) and then go 
home well satisfied and saying ‘ That’s that.’ 
They ought not to expeét to win even a one- 
day battle unless they know, when they Start, 
the objective they want to reach. And they 
haven’t any chance of winning a whole cam- 
paign unless someone is continually working 
out for them tomorrow’s objective and the 
one beyond that and the one beyond that and 
the final victory of all. 

“In other words, we want a plan for our 
service. I am pretty sure we can make one, 
between us, into which all the scattered 
episodes we call ‘ jobs ’ will fit—not as isolated 
* Stunts,’ possibly amusing or more than a bit 
tiresome, but as a chain of events leading, 
link by link, to some accomplishment worth 
while. I am even ready to bet that the comic 
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series of a dozen haphazard suggestions for 
occupying Wednesday nights together, which 
we coughed up in this room a fortnight ago, 
could be made to fit into our whole cam- 
paign and be more fruitful than any of us 
dream. 

“ What is the very first thing to be done? 
I will keep up the military analogy a bit 
longer, because it really does fit. The firs 
thing a General Staff or a ‘ Council of War’ 
(that’s what we are at the moment) has to do 
is to examine the country they are going to 
fight in. They must get to know the ground, 
as well as they can from where they are 
placed, so as to judge what moves are possible 
and to avoid getting lost or held up. One of 
the indispensable first things they will do is 
to send out a * Reconnaissance Party '—and 
that’s just what we must do, in my opinion. 
Let me drop Army terms now: they were 
natural, intelligible and most valuable in the 
post-War days of Toc H, but they are very 
apt to Stir up confusion and prejudice in our 
own generation. The thing I mean is called 
by the professionals a ‘ Social Survey.’ That 
sounds a bit forbidding—let’s call it a ‘ Dis 
covery Team,’ unless you can find a better 
namie. 

“A team to discover GobbleSton! In a 
campaign (back to the Army again, you see!) 
you must surcly be quite clear abbut two 
things—just exacUy where you are and exactly 
(it won't be nearly so exact most times) where 
you want to get to. Does any of us here know 
just exactly where Gobbleston is? I don't 
mean merely on the one-inch ordnance map, 
or as compared to London or Birmingham. 
I mean, where Gobbleston is, socially, sani- 
tarily, industrially, mentally, morally, religi- 
ously. Where does it Stand in the Story of 
England, and, I hope you'll let me say, of 
the Kingdom of God? And whither is it steer- 
ing—or perhaps drifting or being pushed? 
Where do we want it to get to? I very much 
doubt if we have a sensible answer to any of 
these questions—yet. 

“Am I being a bore, Mr. Chairman?” 
(cries of “Go on!) “All right, then. I 


believe we have got to have two pictures of 
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“The Sunday betore the Camp started was devoted to a final committee merling. 
which the Kids’ Team held during a long country ramble together.’ —p. 51. 


“They did all the things which children: 
ought to do.''—p. 52. 


ANK HIM WHO GAVE IT 
fiti. “CREP THINGS AS THEY ARE 


| “ They paddled one afternoon in the real sea 


a e l < ten miles away." —p. 52. 
TOC H CAMP 


PLATE V. 


“ The children cheered cvervihing that was capable of receiving applause.’ —p. 4 


ildren played 
ours.’’—p. 52. 
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‘foc H has always distinguished itself," he said, “ by the ingenuity of ils 
fancy-dress lorry.’’—p. 39. 


“ Then there is the Old People’s tea at Christmas.’’—p. 39. 


PLATE VIL. 


PLATE VU. 


“ They assembled in Lady Portwistle’s garden to the tune of eight over the twenty 
She demanded.’’—p. 58. 


GobbleSton constantly in our minds, one 
actual, one ideal—what is and what might be. 
I don’t think any one of us has more than a 
misty view of cither—it may be also a cynical 
view or a sentimental view, according to our 
individual make-up. And neither cynicism 
Nor sentimentality wins campaigns, but 
knowledge and power and faith. First, there- 
fore, we must get knowledge—we must really 
know the position in Gobblegton as it is. 
Secondly, we must gain power—by training 
ourselves for hard, long work. Thirdly, we 
must never lose faith in the final objective— 
the GobbleSton that might be, that can be if 
all its citizens so wish, a Gobbleston not made 
with hands, a city where God rules in love 
and light. Pardon me if I seem to be making 
too much of this, with high-falutin’ words. 
I doubt if one could make too much of it. 
Why else do we live in Gobbleston as Toc H 
members? Gobbleston is worth the service 
of our lives. 


Bridge- Builders 

“Here is the whole field of jobmastery in 
Toc H, here is our ‘ job ’—to begin building 
a bridge between what is and what might be, 
and to go on building it until the gulf 
between them is spanned. This ‘job’ will 
last our time—and who knows how very far 
beyond it? If we can lay one or two Stones 
well and truly, it will be something towards 
it. But we shan’t lay one, except by sheer 
luck, unless we know where the bridge Starts 
and the direction in which its span is to be 
thrown, So, supposing we ‘discover’ the 
patch of ground on which we hope to work 
together—and at the same time cherish a 
vision of the place at which men, crossing in 
safety the bridge our hands have helped to 
build, shall some day, please God, arrive. 
We will make our vision as glorious as we 
can, for nothing in it, I think, will be more 
far-fetched than the ultimate truth.” 

John sat down, awkwardly lit a cigarette, 
and Stared hard at the floor, his elbows on his 
knees. He felt that he had somehow given 
himself away—and few Englishmen care 
about doing that. His fellow-members sat 
silent and without moving for an appreciable 
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time, for they were decply moved. Charlie 
Trivett was the first man of them to speak. 

“T hadn’t ever thought of our old place 
just like that,” he said. “ Looks as if we’ve 
got our work cut out. Come on, John, and 
tell us a bit about Starting up—you know, the 
practical Stuff.” 

“Sorry, you chaps,”’ cried John, as he 
jumped up, laughing. “ Now for some brass 
tacks, if I can. And I warn you it may sound 
a bit Stiff at first sight. But if we all agree to 
begin on it, I'll guarantee that we shall be 
‘fans’ within a fortnight. Don’t become 
thundering bores to all your friends like most 
“fans’—that’s all I ask! I think the best 
beginning is for me to read you an article 
from the JournaL. You will all have forgotten 
it, or never seen it, for it appeared ages ago, 
in March, 1926. I know the writer, the head- 
master of a remarkable school for unemployed 
boys and girls. He has had practical experi- 
ence of this job and is not talking through 
his hat.” 

With that, John produced a rather faded 
JournaL, and read as follows :— 


Making a Social Survey 

“ Two methods can be adopted in making 
a social survey. The first is to invite certain 
prominent local officials to address the 
Branch or Group. The Medical Officer of 
Health, the Manager of the Labour Exchange, 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians and 
other luminaries would certainly be able to 
give information to Toc H members that 
would be mo&t valuable. Z 

“The second method is for a Branch or 
Group to make its own survey of local social 
conditions by actual exploration. The writer, 
by experience, can speak of the great value 
of the latter method. No amount of talking 
and reading about social conditions can pro- 
duce a desire to do service like actual contact 
with those conditions, and simple practical 
surveys lead direct to contact. 

“It is a good thing to focus the attention 
of young Toc H men on their immediate 
surroundings at an age when they are begin- 
ning to realise that they are members of 
Society, and if they have been Scouts or 
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Rovers, with their training in observation, 
they should find the ‘ Making of a Survey’ 
most congenial work. 


“But how can one start on a Survey? 
Begin by Studying the map of the distriét. 
Hang one up in your Headquarters and get 
to know it upside down. When you feel that 
you know it sufficiently well, climb up to 
some eminence, no matter whether church 
tower, skyscraper, or hill, and survey the land 
as Moses of old. We who are always living 
in crowded Streets are apt to have our vision 
curtailed, and there is always a great joy in 
gazing at familiar surroundings from a new 
view-point. 

“An interest in the district having thus 
been aroused, exploration may begin. Work in 
ones and twos on a special job and discuss at 
a Branch or Group meeting your discoveries. 


“The following surveys are suggested as 
edifying to Toc H:— 


(1) The Religious bodies at work in the district 
with a list of the activities, e.g. Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, C.E.T.S., 
Adult Clubs, etc. Parish Magazines will prove 
helpful. 

(2) The Public Houses and their influence. 
a map showing number and position. The 
attractions should be specially noted, c.g. 
Broadcasting, Billiard Saloons, Club Meetings, 
etc. 

(3) The places of Amusement and their influence. 
The Theatres, Cinemas, Concert Halls, Whist 
Drives, etc. The type of entertainment should 
be noted, especially the films. 

(4) The Parks and open spaces. If paucity, 

discuss suggested improvements. If not in 

good condition, what steps can be taken to 
approach the responsible authority. Seek for 
potential playgrounds. 

The work of the Friendly Societies, e.g. Odd- 

fellows, Foresters, Good Templars, Slate 

Clubs, etc. The meeting places of the various 

Lodges should be carefully noted. 

(6) The Industrial life of the district. A map 
should be constructed showing the factories, 
workshops, work-places, and home-workers 
premises. A study of the decayed and decay- 
ing industries, and the causes for the same, 
is very valuable and throws much light on 
local conditions. 

(7) The health of the district. Valuable informa- 
tion can be obtained from the report of the 
M.O.H. If possible graphs should be made 
showing the facts relating to Births, Deaths, 
Infantile Mortality, Zymotic Diseases, etc. 
The cause of certain bad spots in the district 
should be discussed and means of improve- 
ment suggested. 
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(8) Education in the district. The facilities for 
education should be enquired into and sites 
of schools (public and private) should be 
mapped. What scope is there for adult edu- 
cation? How far can boys’ clubs take advan- 
tage of the help offered by the local Education 
Authority ?, ete. 

(9) Unemployment in the district. Study the 
work of the local Labour Exchange and make 
graphs showing Adult and Juvenile uncm- 
ployment over certain periods. 


“After a Start has been made at surveying it 
is remarkable how other tasks crop up auto- 
matically, owing to the direét contact with 
social conditions. 

“A survey can be made the more instructive 
if maps, pi¢ture postcards and photographs 
are collected to illustrate the facts acquired. 
The chief joy of exploring onc’s own district 
is the sense of fellowship one gets by meeting 
and mixing with others in different walks of 
life and the queStion ‘ Who is my neighbour?’ 
is soon answered. Some Branches may feel 
that their districts are too big to survey as 
recommended. This difficulty is easily over- 
come if they start on a single parish or any 
small area, that they like to map out. The 
work is well worth doing, and Toc H mem- 
bers will soon realise the benefit to themselves 
in finding out what actual jobs are waiting 
for helpers. A Branch or Group possessing 
knowledge of its district is never at a loss to 
know what its job zs, in that district.” 


First Steps 

John closed the Journal, and discussion 
Started. 

“The first gadget we seem to want is a 
map,” said the Chairman. “ There’s one in 
the ‘bus time-table, ain’t there, Charlie? But 
we want to do the thing handsomer than 
that.” 

“TIl see to it,” said Peter, and added, as 
Treasurer, “ and let you all know the damage, 
if there is any.” 

“ The biggest you can get,” said Joy, “attd 
I shouldn’t wonder if I could wangle one 
from the Town Clerk—pal of mine. But 
we'll be working on the ten-inches-to-a-mile 
scale—if that exists of GobbleSton—before 
we’ve finished. The Chairman will mount it 
beautifully on three-ply or beaver board for 
us—he has such neat little fingers” (The 


policeman hastily stuffed his enormous hands 
under the table, amid laughter). 

How were they to mark their map—flags, 
chalk, tape? John hunted in his old Journav 
and unearthed a foldcd foolscap circular. 

“There's a sentence or two in this,” he 
sid, “sent out by some Area Secretary or 
other: it is headed Laying Down the Keel. 
Here we are :— 

“We shall have to mect fairly regularly to 
collect and record our facts. Some simple 
sort of card system will probably meet the 
case ”’ (“note that, Peter ’’). “ The points of 
unportance will be marked on our map, with 
references round the edge. If the map is likely 
to get too crowded, a good idea is to fix a 
sheet of tracing linen over it on which we can 
wark some of the items. The centres of good 
and bad influence may be marked in blue and 
red respectively.” 

u : ; : 

About which,” said John, “the writer 

Says :— 

“Apart from the recognised organisations 
and other centres of ‘ good influence,’ there 
are what may be termed centres of ‘ bad in- 
fluence.’ These may be found around certain 
public houses and cinemas and in badly-lighted 
streets. This kind of thing is less easy to 
tackle, but if we are to make Toc H worth 
while we shall have to tackle it sooner or 
later, Then, what is the standard of public 
opinion on big problems like this? How much 


do we know about them, and what are we going 
to do about them? ” 


“ Phew! ” ejaculated ‘ Flashy,’ “ bang goes 
our dear old Hoop and Toy—and perhaps 
even the Magnifique Pi¢ture House. Flo’ 
won’t half be cross with me.” 

y The others all laughed, and Brain put 
in, “ Well, ‘Flashy,’ my lad, we will appoint 


you right away to Commissions (2) and (3), 
Public Houses and Places of Amusement. 
You shall head the signatories of the majority 
report on Bigger and Better Both.” 

They put the Chairman on these two 
‘commissions’ also, both to keep an eye on 
‘Flashy,’ they said, and because of his expert 
professional knowledge of beer, closing hours, 
theatre exits and rough-houses. As a dis- 
tinguished Buffalo and a man of leisure, he 
could not avoid also being put on the enquiry 
with regard to Friendly Societies. Brain, 
with leave to co-opt an elementary school- 
master friend, undertook the one on Educa- 
tion. John—for the good reasons that he was 
never ill and could draw graphs—was told to 
go and consult the M.O.H. about the Zymotic 
Diseases in GobbleSton: he warned them that 
Dr. Bones also might be impressed at once 
as a probationer. The Padre offered to show 
them GobbleSton next Saturday afternoon 
from the top of the church tower, as the 
article had suggested, and was at once ordered 
to produce a set of notes and an evening talk 
or two on the history of the town, from 
Roman times to the present minute. In fact, 
everyone present found himself landed with 
some place in the ‘ Discovery Team.’ 

“ Don’t let’s go too fast,” urged John, when 
enthusiasm had reached blood-heat, “ enough 
for tonight. We shall have to revise a lot of 
this probably. Meanwhile we will all sleep on 
it—and then wake to it.” 

And so they called it a day. 
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VI. 


Next day Peter arrived late to lunch in 
Deadman’s Alley, but flushed with triumph. 
He unrolled a large map of Gobbleston on 
the table, and explained that on scouting 
round the Town Hall on his way from the 
bank he had run into the Surveyor and 
consulted him boldly about the materials for 
their ‘discovery.’ Together they returned to 
the Surveyor’s office, whence he had emerged 
the richer by a map and a promise from the 
great man himself to look in some time on 
the Group’s labours. 

The members crowded round the sheet and 
gave the untidy topography of their town the 
“once over,” as * Flashy’ called it. 

“I shall Start by working all the pubs 
north-west of Fore Street,” that worthy 
added, “And there are a couple of picture 
houses up there I’ve never sampled.” 

“And my duty is to be with you,” said 
Constable Trivett, portentously, “ You’d 
best come quietly with me, my man.” 


‘Old Joe's Corner’ 

A few days later, when the map was duly 
mounted and hanging over the mantelpiece, 
‘Flashy ’ was discovered Standing on a chair 
and jabbing fiercely with red chalk at a spot 
on the top left-hand corner. 

“Whats up?” asked the Padre, entering 
at the moment. 

“O boy,” rejoined ‘Flashy’ over his 
shoulder, “I’ve been about a bit with the 
lads and thought I knew our little old burgh 
—but this spot is tough. You wouldn’t 
believe. It Stinks. It wants blowing up—hand 
me out the dynamite! Short of that it’s got 
to have a Boy’s Club, now or sooner. And 
where can I buy one, tell me?” 

“H’m,” said the Padre, “its out of our 
parish. But I know the parson—nice old boy. 
Pll Step up tonight and have a word with 
him. He won’t tackle it, but I think he’d let 
anybody do anything within reason.” 

“ Sounds as if he ought to retire,” observed 
the Methodist minister. “In our church—” 

“I know,” said Joy, quietly, “ That’s 
another big problem.” 
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THE GROUP GETS UNDER WEIGH 


“ But why not?” persisted the Free Church- 
man. 

“Cos he can’t afford to,” said Joy. “ He 
was a first-rater once but he’s finished, and he 
has to hang on. I'll lure the Bishop round 
here some night—he’ll come gladly—and you 
can tackle him about the over-worked and 
under-paid and worn-out clergy (that’s not 
me, not yet). He knows the problem, far 
better than I do, and he can’t solve it. But 
let us get back to ‘ Flashy’s* Boys’ Club. He 
can’t buy one—that’s the trouble. It will have 
to be created, from the bottom upwards, by 
somebody who knows. And who is there?” 

Paul broke into the conversation shyly. 
“Well, I’ve run my little club for five or six 
years now. We have a couple of really good 
club officers—trained ’em myself. And two 
of our probationers are down there mos 
nights, lcarning the job and getting very 
handy. And then there’s ‘Speedway’ Joe, 
Charlie’s friend: he drops in whenever the 
dirt-track isn’t open. Joe’s a marvel with 
boys, can do anything with them. Do you 
think I—? Well, you see, I was at the 
N.A.B.C. Conference a year or two ago and 
heard Toc H being given rather a bad chit 
about their efforts with Boys’ Clubs, That 
kept me off joining Toc H more than any- 
thing. And now, you see, if we take this 
job on we’ve got to do it somehow. But if 
Joe and I and one of my officers could have 
a shot—”’ 

The idea Struck fire. The Discovery Team 
(Pubs and Theatres Section) spent many odd 
hours nosing round this area of ‘bad 
influence’ to find premises. And when they 
lighted at last on the ideal battered warehouse 
they came face to face with the problem of 
rent and repairs and equipment. It was John 
Leader who stumbled on the solution. For 
one day Lady Portwistle came into the bank 
and asked to see the manager (partly about 
her account but just as much about Toc H) 
and he let the trouble slip out, not thinking. 
She had almost ‘bridled’ (whatever that 
means—ladies do it in books) and had burst 
out, ‘‘ But, my dear John, I hope you manage 


the bank better than you manage Toc H. 
This is my bit of the ‘job ’—as you love to 
call doing things that you want to do. Why 
have you wasted so much time in putting me 
on to it?” 

So the Club, a few wecks later, Started. It 
was not called by the name of Toc H, but 
simply “Old Joe’s Corner ’’—after ‘ Speed- 
way’ Joe, who could “do anything” with 
boys. They refused to have any other name. 
The Start was rough work, but it had quick 


rewards. 


The Sections at work 

It was surprising how many and varied 
were the “contacts” which the Survey helped 
to make. To begin with, the Town Surveyor 
did turn up one day, ate a slice of Mrs. 
Trivett’s admirable cold pie, and was really 
interested in the work of the Discovery 
Team: some of the Stuff was new to him, 
he said, and the Council ought to hear about 
it. But not yet, John pleaded, in sudden 
alarm: let them be much more sure of their 
ground first. 

The Surveyor brought with him a young 
draughtsman out of his office, who laughed 
delightfully over the almost inextricable 
patchwork of shading and colours and signs 
with which the hands of the Team had 
adorned the map. 

“We could spare them a couple more 
maps, couldn’t we, sir?” he asked his chief, 
“and then we can make a fair copy. Suppose 
you keep two going at once—one for tryouts 
and one when you are sure of the facts. Pencil 
the things in, if you like, and I'll drop round 
to lunch—if you'll have me—every few days 
and do the pretty stuff on it. I should love to 
keep the job clean for you.” 

So, at one blow, they won a General 
Member and an active new Probationer. 

a * 7 * 

Robin Joy made spasmodic progress with 
his historical notes. One day, the Town 
Clerk put him on to a retired coal-merchant, 
an elder of the Baptist Chapel, who had made 
the records of his native place his absorbing 
hobby. He was full of curious lore and only 
too ready to talk and lend books. He could 


write, too, and promised Robin a series of 
articles on Gobbleston history for the parish 
magazine: these will certainly be collected 
later into an entertaining little book. In the 
old man’s Study, when Robin could snatch 
an hour, they loved a bout of talk, in which 
ecclesiastical history easily led to theological 
repartee. But it won Toc H a charming ally 
and opened the door of the Baptist circle in 
the town to them. 
+ * * * 


Then there was the Education section 
making headway. Two headmasters of 
elementary schools in the poorest part of the 
town reacted a little stiffly to the team’s 
approach—and then it was found that there 
had been ‘incidents’ connected with the 
Kiddies’ Outing the year before, which had 
affected their schools and made them suspect 
the altruistic motives of Toc H. But Edgar 
Brain won his way with them when he 
explained that the Group was now “ entirely 
under new management ” and that in place 
of the rather spectacular Outing they were 
planning a whole week’s camp in Lady Port- 
wistle’s park, and needed, above all, the 
schools’ co-operation. 

* * * x 


John and two probationers had a busy time 
with the Health section. They not only made 
firm friends with the Matron of the Hospital, 
produced an ingenious graph of Zymotic 
Diseases and some figures about sewage 
which Staggered their fellow-members, but 
they were soon heavily entangled in practical 
work. They revised the Hospital Library 
from top to bottom and, as this meant loading 
nearly all the present books into the dust-cart, 
they had to issue an appeal for more through 
the Gobbleston Gas-Bag, organise a rota of 
house-to-house colleétors of books and 
periodicals, and then form a team of ladies to 
catalogue and circulate them to patients three 
afternoons a week. The eager response from 
the sick was sometimes embarrassing—as 
when a Spanish girl seemed to expect a supply 
of reading in her own language and a queer 
old vagabond of a man asked for “ some- 
thing more advanced ” on Mendelism. 
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But even less usual jobs came to them on 
Bank Holiday. In a rash moment the three 
members of the Health section offered their 
services to the Secretary of the Hospital to 
relieve an equal number of porters from their 
routine duties for most of the holiday. The 
Secretary brought the offer before the Board, 
the Board approved, and they were posted 
for duty at Stated hours during the day. They 
duly reported, with a faint sense of excite- 
ment. One of the probationers got more than 
he bargained for right away. For the under- 
taker arrived at that moment to take mcasure- 
ments for a coffin, and the Toc H volunteer 
was handed the key of the mortuary and told 
to let him in. Opening the door proved to be 
but the beginning of his.duty, for the ‘ tape- 
man ` asked his help in identifying the body. 
Toc H, being new to this sort of thing, 
knocked a little at the knees, but went round 
raising a corner of one sheet after another in 
search for “a bloke with a bushy beard.” 
His first shot was an elderly female, his 
second a very fat clean-shaven man. Neither 
of the investigators found their prey: the 
corpse was missing! A few minutes later it 
was reported still in a ward, and Toc H, in 
the most matter-of-fact way, was asked to 
assist in its removal from bed to mortuary. 
At this point his native “ high-hearted happi- 
ness ” deserted him and it took a carefully- 
chosen lunch to reStore it. John displayed 
his lack of savoir-faire in another department. 
Being told to take a middle-aged lady to a 
certain ward he ended up, after much 
wandering, in the Maternity section. The 
visitor jibbed, but John, as a Hospital official, 
was firm: this was undoubtedly the place 
she wanted. “My dear young man,” she 
burst out, “I am looking for my mother— 
and she is eighty-six years of age.” A ward- 
maid near the door choked and bent hastily 
to her sweeping up, and John wilted as he 
hurried his charge away. The third member 
of the team claimed to have all the luck. He 
had been adopted as an “uncle,” probably 
for life, by a little girl in the children’s ward 
—and voted the nurses quite charming. 

At any rate, this section had not only 
collected some valuable information, but had 
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planted Toc H right inside the Hospital. 
And then the sections of the Team found 
their jobs dovetailing into each other, as John 
had promised them in his talk. Half the boys 
at “ Old Joe’s Corner ” seemed to need minor 
medical attention—‘ dirty’ heads, boils and 
sores, defective tecth, adenoids—and Paul 
turned to the Health section continually for 
information about School Clinics, dentists 
and Convalescent Homes. ‘ Flashy’ dropped 
round at the Club one night, notebook in 
hand, and began to chat to the boys about 
their amusements, their favourite film-tars, 
and so on: he wanted certain evidence, he 
told Paul, “ straight from the horse’s mouth ” 
for a report on popular taste in recreation 
that he was preparing. And Robin Joy, 
Toc H Professor of History, conducted half 
a dozen of Paul's brightest lads round the 
parish church one Saturday afternoon and 
up the tower. He knew quite a bit about his 
subject by now and was never boring with 
it. “Why do you suppose that Street” 
(pointing to Fore Street running away from 
the foot of the tower) “ is quite Straight when 
all the others are so crooked?” They gave it 
up, and he painted a fascinating picture, in 
most colloquial terms, of the Roman legion- 
naires marching that way to Hadrian's Wall 
across the marsh that had once been Gobble- 
ston. “And can you guess why the pub at 
the corner of that slimy ditch behind the glue 
factory is called The Fisherman's Arms?” 
They gave this up too, as most of us would, 
and he painted to them Gobbleston, two 
hundred years ago, the little market town, 
with its jolly anglers drinking ale and singing 
songs down there, on the banks of a clear 
Stream. And where did the trout go at last, 
and the anglers and so many other old- 
fashioned things? He explained to them the 
coming of the clanging smoky town, out of 
which the blackened Cathedral Still lifted a 
reminder of other days; he sketched the 
InduStrial Revolution (without ever calling it 
that) which had changed their great-grand- 
fathers’ lives and determined so much of their 
own. And at the end, for contrast, he returned 
to The Fisherman’s Arms and sang them as 
much as he could remember of ‘‘ Come live 


with me and be my love,” as old Isaak 
Walton did long ago. Most of the boys said 
“Coo! ” and made the fantastic jokes which 
seemed to them to fit the occasion. But one 
boy murmured “ That’s a grand Story, sir, 
and a luvverly song,” and walked home with 
the Padre afterwards. Robin lent him The 
Golden Treasury, wondering what he would 
make of it, and, when he made quite a lot, 
handed him over to the Education se¢tion and 
its allies—who, without clearly foreseeing it, 
are likely to be much concerned with this 
young gentleman for some ycars to come, 
possibly up to his university carcer, and 
beyond. 
* * * 

On Midsummer Day, which chanced on a 
Saturday, they ‘beat the bounds’ again, not 
forgetting that it was this annual ceremony 
a year ago which had been the indirect cause 
of a major crisis in the Group. The old 
pattern of their unit had literally died of it, 
and out of it the new had been born. It was, 
they felt, a sort of Birthday Festival, and as 
such they are likely to keep it in the future. 
They made it a little gay with music this year 
—the Chairman headed the procession with 
his accordion—and every member was ‘ issued 
with’ a small posy of flowers. And they 
made it also a ‘ combined team exercise.’ The 
“ Corner Boys ” (as the locals called the Club) 
did most of the actual beating, tumbling in 
the mud and devouring ‘‘a skinvul of vittuls”’ 
as wholeheartedly as their predecessors of 
1832. And with Robin Joy halting them at 
intervals to touch hands with the history of 
the spot they had reached, each section of the 
Team said its little piece, with ocular demon- 
stration, at the appropriate places. Hot and 
footsore and happy, they crowned the after- 
noon with a stupendous tea at Deadman’s 
Alley. A Guest-night followed. 


Recognition 


The Team had been at work six months 
when it received official notice. The members 
were rather taken aback when they were 
invited “ to meet His Worship the Mayor in 
the Mayor’s Parlour at 6.30 p.m.” and “ please 
to bring their Social Survey Map of Gobble- 


Ston.”” Even the Chairman, well-accugtomed 
to answering up to Mayors and such-like 
when they sat on the Bench, nearly turned tail 
when a man in silver buttons bawled “ The 
Tosh Haitch, your Worship” at the door 
of the Mayor’s Parlour and he had to lead 
the deputation forward. But, once planted 
on the rich Turkey carpet, they lost their 
fears. The First Citizen of the town shook 
hands with them all very genially and a far 
more dignified figure in buttons handed 
round glasses of sherry on a tray. (Charlie 
Trivett failed to refuse but, as a conscientious 
teetotaller, contrived to empty his untouched 
ration into the roots of an aspidistra in the 
corner: he half hoped to see its leaves turn 
black immediately, but nothing happened). 
There was nothing in the least pompous 
about the interview after that. The Mayor 
had heard tell from the Surveyor of goings-on 
in Deadman’s Alley and wished to know 
more. Further than that, was there any way 
in which he could help? Their premises, for 
ingtance—was Deadman’s Alley a worthy 
headquarters for such a valuable piece of civic 
service as the Survey? They unrolled their 
map to mark the spot. 

“Somewhere further up town will suit 
you,” he said, sweeping his finger from the 
Cattle Market in the slums towards elegant 
Fore Street. And then they remembered that 
the Mayor in private life was an eState agent. 

This led on inevitably to some explanation 
of Toc H itself and its local aims in particular. 
Elegance or a “ good address ” was not what 
they needed, but a meeting place, a workshop 
for a dozen purposes. 

“I shall send my clerk round to see you at 
lunch-time tomorrow, and I am only sorry I 
cannot come myself—perhaps one day later, 
if you will invite me,” said His Worship. 
“He will go into your requirements and we 
will find the right place, I don’t doubt; some 
of us will see to it that the terms suit you.” 

They could hardly take in the broad hint 
which promised to end a private housing 
problem which was pressing on them more 
and more as the months went by. They spent 
the next half-hour in eager explanation of 
their coloured map. At the end, their host 
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shook hands again, with “ Thank you, gentle- 
men. This is not the last of it. The Council 
shall hear of your activities—and some day 
soon the Council, I think, will need your 
help.” He bowed them out, smiling. 

* * x 


So the Discovery Team made their best 
discovery—that if they touched one thing they 
became embroiled in others and were led 
every day wider and deeper into the whole 
life of their town. The survey showed them 
more than enough openings for ‘jobs,’ they 
felt, to occupy a dozen times their number 
for a lifetime. It brought them many 
applications for membership, too, more than 
they could absorb right away. Sometimes they 
got scared, but they made up their minds at 
all costs to build slowly, Stage by stage: 
“ Otherwise,” said John, “ we shall be drop- 
ping bricks instead of laying them.” So they 
held the openings and the would-be members 
at bay until they were ready to accept both 
and fit them together in “the family in 
action.” 


New Quarters 

The summer’s work was a good deal com- 
plicated, and then greatly enriched, by the 
move into their new Headquarters. A square 
room that would hold two hundred seated— 
as Toc H sits—was their great pride. They 
planned its arrangement with several purposes 
in mind; they lavished all their manual and 
artistic skill upon it. ‘ Flashy ’ and the young 
draughtsman, with dreams of a programme 
to rival that of the Gobbleston Repertory 
Theatre, designed a Stage which had every 
trick for lighting and scene-shifting that its 
lilliput size would bear. A cosier small room 
opened out beside the Stage—committee room 
for business evenings, green room for gala 
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nights. And beside that was an outhouse 
which would be the kitchen. Mrs. Trivett 
had shaken her grey head sadly at fir& view 
of it—you would expect a policeman’s wife 
to be conservative—but ten days later, amid 
brand-new fittings, pronounced it “a treat.” 
And beyond the outhouse was a big paved 
yard, long enough for a matting cricket-pitch 
—what couldn’t they do with that? “Al that 
messuage ° (as their lease insisted on calling 
it) was “ situate ” in Prospect Street, a quarter 
neither ‘posh’ nor ‘slummy.’ Dark gossip 
said it had once been used for the slaughter 
of pigs, but its present tenants didn’t care 
about the past; they were too busy with the 
future. ‘Flashy’ said it was a good omen 
that their windows overlooked the signboard 
of a ho&telry called The Good Hope. 

The Group made the discovery also, as 
many another Toc H unit has done, that 
nothing united them more than their achieve- 
ment of new quarters. They made wonderful 
plans about them and in their minds eye 
cherished a vision of the premises as, some 
day, they should grow to be. Meanwhile 
there was enough essential alteration and 
decoration to be done there, and the com- 
pleted picture had to be postponed yet awhile. 
It was not at all easy, in the midst of their 
fistful of jobs outside, to keep their hands free 
to carpenter and paint and whitewash in 
Prospect Strect, but they went at it system- 
atically, bit by bit, as time allowed. And in 
this labour of hand and mind together they 
got to know each other’s talents and failings 
astonishingly well. All the time they thought 
of their work as not, in the first line, for 
themselves. They were preparing a place in 
which to receive guests of many kinds and a 
workshop for many purposes. They knew 
already that they could not do without it. 


VIL THE GROUP 
The Group had all its hands pretty full 


with work, and all its brains, too. For on 
Wednesday nights and in talk at the Lunch 
Club they were busily learning from visitors 
and from each other. All the time they kept 
the map in a conspicuous place and watched 
its records grow with satisfaction mixed with 
a little impatience. They were not sending 
up a series of rockets to astonish the neigh- 
bours one moment and dissolve in the night 
sky the next: they were quietly learning how 
a team of ordinary men could serve a town 
called Gobbleston. 

There is neither space nor need to describe 
in detail all the things they were doing, night 
by night, things which in Toc H jargon are 
known as “regular jobs,” whether “ cor- 
porate”? or “individual.” The ‘ Corner 
Boys ” Club, of course, went on steadily. It 
led in time to the necessity for Probation 
work: “juvenile delinquency,” a dismal 
name for boys in trouble, was a natural out- 
come in the patches of “bad influence ” 
which they marked on their map. 

They kept two men engaged on the Hos- 
pital Library, preparing to hand it over, in 
first class going order, to a rota of ladies 
under Lady Portwistle, who would do it 
better. 

Some of them, warned for duty before- 
hand, visited the Hospital wards regularly 
and the Casual Ward on Sundays. At the 
latter they found that singing went down 
better than almost anything—and the upshot 
was a ragged quartet, growing gradually 
into a small Concert Party, which threatened 
pee overwhelmed by calls for help from all 
sides, 

The discovery of a blind bedridden man 
led one member to learn to write Braille, and 
the loneliness of a deaf and dumb lad moved 
two others to practice the sign language. 
They reported these cases to the Health sec- 
tion of the Discovery Team, who failed to 
find anyone in the town with more than a 
vague knowledge of the extent of blindness 
and deaf-mutism in their midst. Here was 
a big new field opening—when they could 


IN FULL SWING 


make time to organise enquiry and action. 
Meanwhile they managed that summer to 
bring in two blind probationers (the bed- 
ridden man included), and to hold the first 
of their deaf-mute tea-parties, at which the 
efforts of the two “ expert ” members to talk 
on their fingers cheered up their guests as 
much as any comic turn i: Concert Party 
could offer. By these simple means they 
began to bring back into the main stream of 
life a few of their fellow-citizens who had 
been cut off from normal fellowship for many 
years. 

They made enquiries about the Blood 
Transfusion service in the town, and found 
that a small handful of Rovers were holding 
the fort as best they could. There was quite 
a rush of Toc H members now to bring them 
reinforcement and it was a red-letter day 
when the first blood-giver among them was 
called upon. 

Charlie Trivett, who could converse at any 
moment in incomprehensible electric terms, ° 
undertook an inspection of the wireless ear- 
phones in the hospital. He found the whole 
installation wasteful and out of date, and 
co-opted several of his pals at the bus-garage 
to revise it from top to bottom. Before they 
had gone far with this job, they stumbled 
pretty naturally on the need for wireless 
among the sick and bed-ridden in their own 
homes. Here was a job of unknown quan- 
tity and duration—it looked almost unlimited 
and quite permanent. Their friends of the 
Gobbleston Gas-bag opened a subscription 
ligt, and they made a start boldly. 

Still less is it possible to catalogue the 
“ individual” jobs of the members. The 
Chairman put in a night a week as boxing 
instructor at Paul’s Club and the “Corner 
Boys” respectively: his wife said it was 
restoring his figure to the perfection she first 
remembered. The Padre found that his 
grocer’s assistant (a probationer) had secret 
hankerings after taking orders and began to 
coach him in Greek; each of the two new 
schoolmaster members had an evening pupil, 
passed to him through Toc H, for Matric. 
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Such inStances of members using their own 
special aptitudes were becoming usual and 
ought not to excite remark. 


“Secret Service” 


And a great deal of the Group’s service 
was true “‘secret service,’ which never 
reached the ears of the Jobmaster or was 
scheduled in cold ink on the reports of the 
Group to the District. Some of the best of 
it was done in the day’s work—in improving 
the atmosphere of the office or helping more 
athome. Those who did it would have been 
outraged if these things had been labelled 
“Toc H,” but the fact remained, deep down, 
that the spirit in the Group had stimulated 
them. 

To some new members the effects on their 
own behaviour came as a surprise. They 
seemed to be waking up, to be discovering 
new powers, to be noticing little things they 
had often passed by. One such member, 
going into the grocer’s for a tin of sardines 
on the way home, thus noticed a shabby 
black-coated customer who was shuffling 
away from the counter. He questioned the 
man who served him and heard tell of a 
family “in pretty poor straits,” living in a 
tenement somewhere round the corner. A 
sudden impulse set him on the trail, rather 
like a small boy playing at detective. He 
had much trouble in finding the place, far 
up some winding stairs and across a flat roof 
to a blistered front door. He had no notion 
what he meant to do, but taking a chance he 
knocked. The man he had seen opened : 
he was in his shirt-sleeves now and looked 
too weak to Stand. 

“ Having a bit of tough luck, aren’t you? ” 
began the visitor, awkwardly. 

“Who are you, anyway? ” 

This was scarcely an invitation, but the 
young member stepped inside. 

“From London, I guess, aren’t you?” he 
went on. “Thats a jolly youngster” 
(smiling at a small boy who stared and then 
smiled back). 

“Well, of all the damned cheek!” said 
the man. ‘But as you are inside, you'd 
better close the door. You haven’t answered 
my queStion—who are you? ” 
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“And you haven’t answered mine,” 
rejoined the member, surprised at his own 
boldness. 

The man sat down, staring at the table. 
His wife, on the other side of it had said 
nothing, scarcely looked at their visitor, 

“ Yes,” he said, “things are bad. You 
are the first stranger ever to come to our 
place.” 

“I’m going to be personal,” said the mem- 
ber, growing bolder. ‘‘ How’s the larder?” 

“ Mum, what have we?” 

The woman—with a little flutter of her 
hands which nearly bowled out the young 
visitor, so hopeless it was—answered in a 
voice he could just catch, “ I don’t like to 
show the gentleman.” 

“Drop the ‘ gentleman,’ please,” he said, 
quite roused. “I’m a friend, if you like. I 
wondered if I could help—that’s all.” 

“How did you know?” said the man, 
with a touch of fierceness. 

“Thats just it. I met you in the shop. 
You can’t always keep your trouble to your- 
self.” 

And there was trouble, plenty of it. A 
“black-coated worker,” not entitled to the 
dole, nothing in the larder and no fuel to 
cook it with if there had been. It is even 
doubtful, given food and fuel, if the wife 
could have made supper—for (tragi-comic 
detail) her broken spectacles were at the 
opticians and she had no money to fetch 
them with. 

“ They told my husband we could go to 
the Relieving Officer,” she said. “We 
would lie down and die here first.” 

The situation was quite unfamiliar to the 
young member. But he could understand 
pride, and he saw plainly the need for action. 
Back to the grocer’s he went, double quick, 
and up the stairs to the tenement again with 
his parcel. Between them they prepared a 
meal, and ate it together. 

“ See you in the morning,” said the mem- 
ber, looking at his watch, “ PIL look in on my 
way to work. Good-night.” They shook 
hands, for the first time. 

Next day brought new facts to light. The 
wife was struggling to keep them all going by 
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scrubbing offices, when she could. She had 
been out of hospital a fortnight and was 
suffering from the effects of a serious opera- 
tion. She badly needed a surgical belt. The 
young member hesitated to give the case 
away to the Health section of the Group; he 
felt curiously shy about the whole business. 
But he made bold to call on Dr. Bones 
privately and offered to find the cost of the 
belt: he was a bit taken aback when he 
heard it would cost several pounds. He 
raided the optician, a genial old Jew: the 
spectacles were mended and would cost £i. 
He told the Jew the story, and was handed 
back half the money. 

Then clothes were a problem, for man, 
woman and child. A pair of men’s shoes, 
size ninc, were oddly come by. Meeting a 
wealthier friend in a shop, our member asked 
him suddenly, * What size shoes do you 
take?” “ Nines.” “ Well, I want your next 
best pair—for a friend.” The lad laughed, 
but capitulated. Women’s clothes were 
wangled, with considerable ingenuity, from 
his aunt’s housekeeper, a small boy’s suit was 
bought in a second-hand shop. 

And then he set to work to find the man a 
job. A senior member of the Group finally 
produced it, without learning what had gone 
before. And when rather a haggard but 
happy middle-aged clerk was introduced by 
the young member one day at the Lunch 
Club, no one guessed how he had come to 
be there. No one was ever told—and it 
seems a shame to give it away. 


The Camping Season 

High summer brought a crescendo of extra 
jobs. But they were not just “ stunts,” they 
fitted into the plan. It went without saying 
that Paul’s old club and his new “ Corner 
Boys” went to camp. They risked a joint 
party for a week and it worked well, for the 
same tradition and leadership was familiar to 
both Clubs — though the “ Corner Boys” 
were still very much in the stage of the 
Junior School. Down by the river in Port- 
wistle Park they learnt many new things 
that week—to play soccer without continual 
cries of “ Dirty! ” or “’Ack his shins,” and 
to set a tent in apple-pie order for the 


“inspecting officer ” (though a purloined pot 
of jam did burst horribly inside a rolled pal- 
liasse on the first morning); they learnt also 
to brush their teeth, to climb trees, to swim 
in the river, to distinguish an otter from a 
rabbit, to shut farm gates, not to catapult 
chickens or chase pigs into the water, and 
many another fragment of priceless lore. 
They learnt to like Lady Portwistle exceed- 
ingly, when she strode masterfully into 
camp each morning, and to welcome her 
without concern, not in the best clothes 
which their mothers had intended for “ the 
gentry,” but in a pair of running shorts or 
a bathing slip. Their backs went lobster- 
red and then coffee-coloured, their noses 
peeled, their checks filled out. They went 
home new men. 


Meanwhile the other end of the Park was 
preparing for a larger party. The “ Kiddies’ 
Camp ” was a new experiment, more serious 
than the Outing it replaced, and a special 
team of members had been working out 
every detail for several months past. They 
were known as the Kids’ Team, not without 
reference, they suspected, to their own 
average age. They had kept touch with the 
schools since the start, and masters and mis- 
tresses were their best allies. They had 
chosen many of the children because they 
came from the districts in which their two 
Boys’ Clubs functioned, and ‘so, between 
club-members and their young brothers and 
sisters, Toc H was now known and wel- 
comed by whole families. Once more they 
found the pieces dovetailing and saw several 
jobs as one in the main plan. 


The Sunday before the Camp started was 
devoted to a final committee meeting which 
they held during a long country ramble 
together. They halted for bread and cheese 
and cider at a little inn at mid-day, and ran 
over the ligt of camp stores with the quarter- 
master. They settled the rota of officers’ 
duties on the edge of a wood overlooking the 
valley where Gobbleston was hidden in far- 
distant smoke. And in the golden evening 
they felt they were Pipe finishing their 
work of preparation y dropping into even- 
song in a village church. 
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Next morning they “ pushed the boat 
out,” in the form of charabanc loads of 
deliriously excited children, whom scarcely 
less excited mothers waved out of sight from 
the quay, in other words the hot, dirty pave- 
ments of half a dozen poor streets. The 
scene on arrival in the Park was no less 
exciting: the children cheered Lady Port- 
wistle, the commandant (Edgar Brain), the 
charabanc drivers, the camp-cook, and his 
dog, and everything that was capable of 
receiving applause. There is no need to fol- 
low the fortunes of the week, which were 
almost uniformly good. Children played and 
sang for hours, guzzled too much and were 
sick, fell down and cut their knees, had 
delicious frights from owls and sheep, 
paddled one afternoon in the real sea ten 
miles away, and did all the things which 
children ought to do in order to be happy. 
In a sense it was all very uneventful, but in 
the aggregate it was an event—the starting- 
point of many changes in many lives perhaps. 
The camp-staff breathed a sigh of relief at 
the end when they delivered the very last 
child safely into the bosom of its family. 
They celebrated their success with a supper 
in Prospect Street—and then discovered sud- 
denly that they were extremely tired indecd. 


Show Folk 


The juvenile camping season was scarcely 
over when half the Group had to tackle 
veteran campers—the showmen who invaded 
the Town Meadow for Audrey’s Fair, as 
their forebears had done annually for cen- 
turies. That any inhabitant, clerical or lay, 
should notice the men who worked busily 
round the Flying Horses with oily rags in 
their hands, or bawled themselves hoarse at 
the “Try your Strength” machine, or 
joggled dizzily all the evening as they took 
your threepence on the Butter Slide, was a 
new idea to Gobbleston. And then there 
were the women who cooked in caravans, the 
girls with pearl earrings and tired faces who 
loaded your gun at the Shooting Gallery or 
picked up the rings at the Hoop-la; there 
were the children who climbed under the 
caravans which were home or sprawled 
harmlessly among the ponies’ legs—had any- 
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onc ever seen these before as fellow-creatures, 
guests of a short week, possible friends? To 
judge by the gruff gratitude of these folk for 
the first Toc H effort on their behalf, 
apparently not. 


It was a visiting member from Somerset 
who had put the idea into the heads of the 
Group, for some West Country units seemed 
to have reckoned this part of their business 
for years. A rest tent, a forty-foot marquee, 
was the first requisite and it took quite a lot 
of finding and putting up. A non-stop 
supply of tea and some substantial buns at a 
favourable price, day and night, a piano, a 
stock of magazines and newspapers, some 
trestle tables, a good many chairs (some 
rather “ casy ’’)—these were the furnishings. 
The ladies added a string of flags, a scarlet 
tablecloth and fresh flowers daily, to make 
clients who spent their lives in a setting of 
gaudy colour, feel more at home. And much 
at home they were, these tired, sticky men 
who dropped in for ten minutes’ breather out 
of the racket of the fair and chatted at the 
tea-urn or snoozed a bit over the paper in an 
armchair, these bronzed, hard-worked 
mothers and busy girls who loved a crack 
with old Lady Portwistle or a glimpse at the 
Film Weekly. Robin Joy found himself in 
charge of a new parish, here to-day and gone 
into the blue next week. During these days 
he found enough sick-visiting in the cara- 
vans, christened two infants in the tent (the 
Group supplied silver spoons, properly 
engraved), enjoyed a long argument with a 
gypsy who had thought till then that he was 
an atheist, disentangled some very personal 
problems, reconciled (he hoped) a man and 
wife, and contrived, at the oddest hours, to 
gather a little congregation for family 
prayers. On the night the great traction 
engines snorted on to the ground and the 
showmen rigged their booths and shows, 
Toc H was at it, hammer and tongs, ull 
dawn, and on the night they packed up again 
it was the same. The empty ground, with 
its waste paper and discoloured grass, looked 
very forlorn without them. “ Good-bye ll 
next year!” Meanwhile Toc H Gobbleston 
had been in touch with a unit thirty miles 


away to ensure that there too the showmen 
should not be without friends. 


“ Missionary” Work 


Summer holidays were over, and every 
member who had wage-carning work was 
back atit. For Toc H all over the country a 
new season was beginning. Gobbleston 
Group, in the main outlines, was ready for 
1. Their programme of meetings was long 
ago laid down, speakers booked, various fix- 
tures outside their rooms arranged. One of 
these last is perhaps worth recording. 

One night in the late autumn was put 
down in the programme as “ Foreign 
Missions(!),”’ because the Executive which 
drew the list up did not know how to 
describe the adventurous evening they had in 
mind. The germ of the idea seems to have 
been a reminder by Robin Joy in a talk he 
gave them that “a Church which ceases to 
be a missionary Church, is dead.” They 
had been forced by circumstances hitherto to 
think a great deal about themselves as a 
Group. Now they felt they had their feet 
on the ground and knew where they were 
going in Gobbleston. But Toc H, which 
they had been told “ looks to the past only 
in order to turn to the future,” also looks 
inward so as to be able the better to look 
outward. Were they becoming merely 
“ parochial”? The Executive shivered at 
the thought, but were uncertain whether the 
danger was not upon them. They decided 
that their little “Church” was strong 
enough for missionary enterprise, which 
gives new life. They would try to carry 
Toc H into a “foreign”’ land beyond 
Gobbleston. 

This, in short, was their plan. They 
would find a sizeable place on the map where 
there wasn’t a unit of Toc H at all, hire a 
room, bill the town, and hold a Guest-night 
there; scrap the speaker, do their own talk- 
ing, write a sketch, and wake the place up. 
Raised eyebrows greeted this contribution at 
first, but soon the whole Executive had fallen 
in with it quite enthusiastically. They found 
a place on the map—you might call it a large 
village or a small town—a lovely place which 
the centuries had not disturbed, and resolved 


that this should be their trysting-place with 
the unknown. Some jobs of work should be 
handed out, a list of local characters pieced 
together, a playwright found, four amateur 
exponents of Toc H commissioned, and that 
was that! 

Going home, in more sober mood, they 
had their private doubts. They were laying 
up for themselves the chances of an unholy 
frost. Nobody would turn up from the con- 
founded place, and they would be left to 
entertain themselves in a rather foolish 
fashion. Hauntingly at the back of their 
minds there played the image of the Hired 
Room, which, they doubted not, would hold 
ten times their number, and in which would 
be set out forms, in rows. To John’s mind 
there came the vision of the last meeting he 
had been to when the room was hired; 
beyond the seats immediately occupied by the 
members present, there stretched a hinterland 
of spotless floor, reaching to the foothills, as 
it were, of a great mountain of chairs and 
forms, unwanted for this modest occasion, 
which seemed to say reproachfully that it had 
known better things than this; facing one 
another across the shiny waste were two 
great panels on opposite walls, one embel- 
lished with a legend of almost unseemly 
piety, the other with a stirring, but irrelevant, 
representation of animal life among highland 
scenery; whilst, beaming in a hollow kind of 
way above the pile of chairs, and directly 
challenging the speaker as he rose at the other 
end of the room, a decorative scroll pro- 
claimed ‘‘ Success to our Band of Hope ”! 


Instead, a winding carriage drive led a 
little string of Gobbleston cars on the night 
to a lovely country house, once a Priory of 
the Austin Friars, with 14th century remains 
about. It was a curious night, blurred with 
rain yet lightened by a struggling moon, so 
that they could see the shape of things around 
them and were aware of smooth lawns and 
well kept gardens. There was dignity and 
peace, and it was very Still. This obscure 
little place where they were going to hold 
their Guest-night had, in its time, been a 
place of some importance. But so far it had 
not achieved a unit of Toc H. 
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The stillness was broken by the kinds of 
noise associated with a meeting, and they 
discovered, with the help of a maid in 
uniform, some nearby buildings which the 
lady bountiful of the great house clearly set 
aside for the social purposes of her neigh- 
bours. A large room was rather full of 
men, unfamiliar faces in an unfamiliar set- 
ting. These were the local folk, whose 
presence there had caused them so much 
anxiety, and to whom the whole business was 
new and doubtless very odd. The Chairman 
got things going and they plunged right 
into the episode which had been their secret 
dread, the home-made comic sketch. It was 
a simple affair of broad effects and facetious 
allusion. Your sophisticated city Guest-night 
would take it in its stride, or, more probably, 
would not descend to such banalities at all. 
But in this part of the world countrymen are 
not ambitious, and this frail thing meant 
hazard and achievement. It was with sur- 
prise as much as with relief that the players 
realised that it was going rather well. Even 
the local worthies seemed to like it. So did 
the L.W.H.-to-be, who, in the persons of the 
ladies who were going to pour the tea out, 
had joined in unchallenged and unselfcon- 
scious. Homeliness was heightened also by 
a domestic cat; at the moment he was the 
only person present who showed no interest 
at all in their endeavours. 

They went on to instruct the local worthies 
in Toc H. Their instinct had been sound, 
for while an eminent speaker on Toc H 
would have sent them all to sleep, Gobble- 
ston talent, three members, each speaking 
for ten minutes—speaking artlessly, naturally 
and with conviction, speaking, incidentally, 
well above their suspected form—made the 
story of Toc H ring true. Instead of exposi- 
tion in the abstract the audience sat back and 
listened to stories of real life. Again they 
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realised that things were going well, and that 
this was the sort of Toc H meeting that the 
little books talk about, though the little books 
do not quite manage to convey the steamy, 
happy atmosphere in which they all had tea 
and sandwiches. 

John then explained to them the signifi- 
cance in Toc H of “ Light” and led them in 
the ceremony. The gilding of the lily 
accomplished, the ume came for the Local 
Worthics to make speeches, and Gobbleston 
members amused themselves by spotting who 
would be the future jobmaster, and who must 
never be allowed to be the future chairman, 
of this Group-to-be. 

Afterwards, stumbling in the dark of an 
ill-lit, gloomy chamber, haunted probably by 
the ghosts of Austin Friars, where they had 
left their coats, they came across one constant 
and unchanging thing. They might hold 
Guest-nights in romantic settings and in 
crazy circumstances, but the bookstall of 
Toc H literature must dog their steps. Lit 
by four guttering candles, casting a feeble 
glow in the dark emptiness of this vault, the 
shiny blue covers of their favourite authors 
wore an almost perky look in these surround- 
ings and testified to the spirit of efficiency 
and uplift. They sold well, so that every- 
body went home warm and happy. 


Such was the event which set Rosemary 
Green ‘ groping.’ Gobbleston, proud parents 
with their first offspring, nursed and taught 
them as best they could until they reached the 
list as a recognised Group. The little new 
unit at once began to strike problems of its 
own, both in the matter of its fellowship and 
of its service in the village, but these must 
not concern us here. For, although Toc H 1s 
every whit as important in the countryside as 
in towns, it is the history of Gobbleston 
Group itself which is our subject. 


VIII. 


Autumn was with them, and the prospects 
of a busy winter’s work for the Group lay 
ahead. Jobs already begun kept their spare 
time steadily full, and a whole set of new 
ones was opening up as the result of 
“contacts” made with children and their 
families through the Kiddies’ Camp, with 
Grammar School boys (who had sent a small 
but very lively contingent to help at it), with 
the Hospital, the blind of the town, the 
younger unemployed men they found in the 
Workhouse, and many other channels. They 
not only had to keep the jobs going but, they 
felt more and more, to make, and keep, 
themselves fit to do them. They must be 
learners, one and all; they were, as much as 
any athlete, “in training.” 


Body and Soul 

To begin with they started to pay more 
attention than T'oc H as a whole is inclined to 
do, to their own physical fitness. Possibly the 
Chairman, who was still very handy with the 
gloves at his time of life, had a bee in his 
bonnet about this. At any rate he was con- 
stant in urging them to keep their bodies fit. 
“We shan’t make the best of our jobs,” he 
would say, “if we're all feeling like boiled 
owls.” A certain number of members already 
belonged to football teams and the like, and 
those who worked in the two Boys’ Clubs had 
plenty of opportunity for strenuous exercise, 
but many of the rest were townsmen with few 
obvious facilities and no urgent desires hither- 
to towards bodily prowess. 


John had made it his habit to tramp the 
moors round Gobbleston on a Sunday, wet or 
fine, and began to collect a small party each 
week to go with him. They would get clear 
of the town as early as they could: one winter 
morning they were away by Starlight and 
saw dawn come across the snow from the top 
of the moor. They carried their own food or 
ate bread and cheese in inns when they could 
Strike them, and they often got home after the 
Street-lamps were lit. They imposed upon 
themselves a rule which they found no hard- 
ship, namely that they should attend worship 


THE GROUP GOES TO SCHOOL 


together somewhere during the day. Often 
they managed to ‘make’ a country church 
at the right hour, morning or evening, and 
got accustomed to the disapproving glances 
which sidesmen and spinsters sometimes cast 
at shorts and open shirts on the Lord’s Day. 
But quite often they halted at a convenient 
spot for a quarter-of-an-hour, and contrived 
some short service among themselves. 


One Sunday Robin Joy, relieved for once 
of his duties at the Parish Church by a visit- 
ing clergyman, came with them. They 
chipped him about the big rucksack he car- 
ried, but when he unpacked it, in the yard of 
a solitary inn, they were Still further in- 
trigued. For he produced out of it a whole 
set of hymn sheets, a clerical collar, which 
fitted very oddly on his cricket shirt, a sur- 
plice, considerably crumpled, and a flimsy 
alpaca cassock, and proceeded to dress pro- 
fessionally. The place was a great resort of 
rambling clubs and, as Robin knew, was the 
rendezvous for a big rally this Sunday. The 
‘ Hikers’ Own’ which he conducted outside 
the inn at mid-day was as remarkable as it 
was unexpected. Quite a number of Strangers 
in the congregation of a couple of hundred 
asked Robin to come again—but what could 
a city curate do about it? Some day perhaps 
the Church will find more ways of going out 
to the people who, for reasons intelligible 
enough in our own age, have ceased to enter 
her buildings at the times she appoints. 

Mind 

The agenda for every wer meeting was 
carefully planned by the officers, holding 
their team-meeting at the Lunch Club on a 
fixed day, and on Wednesday nights—Trivett 
senr. being a strict, if genial, chairman—they 
dispatched their items of business with as 
little fuss and loss of time as possible. ` And 
into every meeting they inserted a fixed 
period in which they put themselves to 
school. "The lessons took all sorts of forms 
—a five-minute talk by a member who had 
something to teach, a short innings of 
“ Cricket,” by question and answer—a game 
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which Toc H in various parts of the world 
has found to combine amusement with 
instruction*, or a “ News Reel,” in which 
one member, picked at the previous meeting, 
would read out a few newspaper paragraphs 
on the news of the moment which struck 
him as important or interesting (it ranged 
from war in China and the German Confes- 
sional Church to County Cricket and the 
habits of bullfinches), and a discussion, 
within strict time-limits, followed. Some- 
times, to prevent them getting “ stuffy,” as 
he called it, Robin Joy would read them a 
chapter from 1066 and All That or a scene 
from Pickwick, or make them play for a few 
minutes one of those teasing or riotous games 
in his fantastic repertoire. A stranger might 
have judged some of these things incon- 
gruous or time-wasting, but the members 
found them relevant to the main aim of 
Toc H-life as a whole. Such exercises bred 
humour, kept minds awake, and were often 


a Starting point for real study. 


One night a month they made discussion 
their chief business. They planned a series 
beforehand and there was considerable debate 
as to a suitable subject. They were much 
torn between two sets of questions, each good 
for an eight-month “ term,” which had come 
into the hands of two members, one from a 
London source, the other from overseast. In 
the end they chose the first, because they 
hoped it would help them, later on, to tackle 
the second less blindly—but very likely the 
same consideration would have applied 
equally well to the courses in the reverse 
order. They began, then, once a week to 
read and debate Hubert Secretan’s little book 
about Toc H, Towards New Landfails, a 
chapter at a time. And in so doing they 
found themselves getting to know each 
other’s minds extraordinarly well and each 
becoming much clearer in his own. Every- 
thing they were trying to do, privately or 
corporately, seemed to provide illustrations 
for points in their discussion. The jig-saw 
of the Group’s activities was fitting into a 
picture; their main plan was working out. 


* See Appendix II, No. 7. 
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And now-—-the Arts 


If Toc H is to consist not of “ fractions or 
abstractions of men, but whole men” (as 
the author of Toc H under Weigh insists it 
must) every side of life mu&t be its concern. 
The inexhaustible beauty of the world and 
the creative genius of men belong to this 
“ wholeness,” and the Gobbleston members, 
without expressing themselves in any preten- 
tious words, became more and more aware of 
it. ‘The Arts” Gif you like that rather 
chilling term) offered such unfamiliar 
country to many of them that it was puzzling 
to know where to begin. But they were not 
without teachers. Robin Joy toured the 
Cathedral one wet Saturday afternoon with 
a dozen of them and made them see, in a 
fashion of “architecture without tears” all 
his own, how the great building had been 
planted and had blossomed from age to age. 
And the next Wednesday night he brought 
a book of picture postcards of French 
Cathedrals—he had many thousands of post- 
cards, neatly arranged in books, the harvest 
of a schoolmaster’s holidays—and chatted 
about them for a quarter of an hour. This 
proved so unexpectedly attractive that 
nothing would do for half a dozen of his 
fellow-members but that they should under- 
take a tour in France with him next summer; 
they would tramp in Brittany, or canoe down 
the Loire, or—well, anyway they would see 
some of these things with their own eyes- 
Meanwhile they would start saving up, from 


this very minute. “I warned you,” said 
Treasurer Peter, “that Toc H is rather 
expensive! ” 


During the winter they tried a little photo- 
graphic exhibition, to which they invited 
their friends one gala-night. It contained 
plenty of amusing snap-shots of the Kiddies’ 
Camp and so on, and one or two creditable 
photographic “ pictures.” A few other odd- 
ments strayed into it—some clean litte 
water-colours by the draughtsman member 
from the Surveyor’s office, specimens of 
chip-carving by the Chairman, a gay model 
of Drake’s Golden Hind by a quiet proba- 


+ Both will be found in Appendix II, as Nos. 1 and 2. 
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toner who had not hitherto displayed his 
talents. They would repeat the performance 
and do better, they said, next time. 

And then they embarked on a musical 
revolution. It seems to have started the 
moment John, Charlie Trivett and “ Speed- 
way ” Joe returned from a week's tramp on 
the Rhine. In the villages through which 
they passed, among the parties of young Ger- 
mans they grected on the road, in the inns 
Where they sat in the evenings behind stone 
mugs, in the Youth Hostels where they stayed 
the night, they found people singing. School- 
children, boys and girls, workmen and 
students, the old folk—they all seemed ready, 
without apparent provocation, to burst into 
song. The loud marching choruses of the 
Hitler youth, with their staccato rhythm, 
they found a bit monotonous at times, but 
there were jolly “drinking ” songs, too, and 
little folk-songs of a sad haunting sweetness, 
and absurd “action ” songs, and the long- 
drawn harmonies of church chorales, which 
ravished their hidden English emotions 
almost against their will. 

One night, in a crowded inn, they were 
challenged by a party of young Germans to 
a singing-match, and found themselves pro- 
viding unintentional entertainment rather 
than a fair sample of native music. They 
began (of course) with Clementine, which 
dragged until the poor heroine was drowned 
again altogether. And then they set out to 
rouse the company with Men of Harlech— 
and succeeded. ‘hey could remember half 
the words of the first verse and none of the 
second, but the whole village audience 
hummed it with them and the third verse 
was a sheer triumph of “la-la.” 


“Now for a spot of the sob-stuff,” said 
Joc, and struck up Sweet and Low. Their 
rendering was certainly “low” but the 
audience found nothing “sweet ” in it, and 
raised their beer-mugs at them in mock 
applause. They were not too much dis- 
mayed—everyone was so friendly—to attempt 
Drink to me only. The beauty of the song 
burst the bonds of their untutored singing. 
The village sat still, encored the piece, and 
then sang it with them as best it could. 


This story, with suitable embellishment, 
they told to the Group when they reached 
Gobbleston again. Something, they added, 
must be done about it—but what? They 
decided that they would pick a song at every 
meeting from the Toc H Song Book and try 
it out. Out of the odd hundred-and-twenty 
songs in the book they really knew little 
more than the twenty. Some of the others 
might not be worth knowing, but at least 
they would find out. But how to sing them? 
The Chairman, who moved in circles that 
played pianos and cornets, knew a choir- 
master in the town and promised to approach 
him. And one night, a month later, their 
teacher arrived. They had made him the 
“speaker of the evening.” A grizzled old 
man, in a seedy professional frock-coat, faced 
them and for a few minutes talked with sim- 
plicity, humour and a lively charm which 
belied his faded appearance. The Germans 
were all very well, he said, but then so were 
the English—and as for the Welsh as singers! 
The difference was that the Germans knew 
and used their great inheritance of music, 
and the English didn’t even know how very 
great their own was, let alone learn to use it. 
With that he set to work on them and for 
the rest of an hour was a merciless task- 
master. When they mistook loud bellowing 
for “ musical noise,” as he called it, he 
rapped on the table and was both humorous 
and stern. He led them step by step, unul 
actually a recognisable chord issued from the 
tenors, baritones and basses in his delighted 
class. ll through the night, Shenandoah, 
Comin’ through the rye, Swing low, sweet 
chariot, Widdicombe Fair, Jerusalem—that 
was the programme with which they wrestled 
manfully, and surprisingly tunefully. They 
ended excited and eager, and made “the 
Professor ’’ promise next month to come 
again. Meantime he set them some ‘‘ home- 
work ” out of their Song Book to do. 

Nor was this all. They would make some 
concerted effort to understand the “real 
thing” as well as to imitate it themselves. 
Now and again they gave up half-an-hour of 
their mecting to playing the gramophone, 
with explanatory comment by the member 
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who selected the records for the night— 
“highbrow” from Edgar Brain, homely 
from the Chairman and inclined to be “ hot” 
from Joe. And several times that winter 
they fitted an item from one of the Queen’s 
Hall “Proms.” into their evening’s pro- 
gramme, turning on John’s portable wireless 
set. On these occasions Edgar generally 
managed to give them a five-minute intro- 
duction about the composer and his work, 
and the Chairman, as a keen amateur per- 
former, had some comments to make at the 
end. Some of them found their knowledge 
and appreciation growing astonishingly, and 
even felt moving in themselves a talent for 
music-making they had scarcely suspected. 
Not for nothing had “ Flashy” constructed 
for them a model miniature stage. Soon 
their own quartet was found upon it when 
the curtains parted on a Guest-night. 

They undertook one episode in the Gobble- 
ston Pageant with much éclat and fun. And 
as for their home-grown efforts at drama! 


Training Week-end 


“ Training weck-end ” was a phrase which 
John Leader had brought with him from 
Mark XLVII, but his fellow-members at 
Gobbleston were too busy for many months 
to pay much heed to it. He persisted and 
at last the fixture was made for October. He 
had no compunction in going to see Lady 
Portwistle about it, and she no hesitation in 
allowing the members to use her garden. 

“I understand,” she said, “ that the Group 
wants to lay foundations or look for dry-rot 
or spring-clean its edifice, or whatever your 
funny metaphor may be in Toc H. Well, 
I'm one of your Builders, so that sort of thing 
appeals to me from a professional point of 
view. You youngsters can sleep on palliasses 
in the Old Coach-house (there’s one old car- 
riage there, in which my grandfather did the 
Grand Tour, and you mustn’t monkey with 
it) and I will put your aged and infirm in 
bedrooms. I can fix you with crockery and 
furniture and what not, but I shan’t feed 
you because that would be pauperising—I’ll 
probably contribute a pie. Good-bye, John. 
Don’t bring less than twenty.” And the old 
lady stumped off to trap slugs in the dahlias. 
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They planned to hold three sessions, one 
after tea on Saturday, one on Sunday morn- 
ing and one after tea again. The two after- 
noons should be free for relaxation, strenuous 
or the reverse, to taste; on Saturday evening 
they would stage some sort of “ camp-fre.”” 
All that was pretty much according to 
routine, but what about the subjects for the 
sessions? The Sub-committee (blessed inven- 
tion of the British genius!) formulated four 
sets of subjects and hesitated long in their 


choice. They wrote them down thus :— 

1. THE Narure or Toc H 

(a) Its Inspiration. 

(b) Its Job. 

(c) Its Method. 

THe Act or LIVING Toc H 

(a) Renewing the Inspiration. 

tb) Retaining the Inspiration. 

(c) Passing on the Inspiration. 

3. Toc H AND EVERYMAN 

(a) Its conception of Everyman. 
b) Its mind on Everyman’s problems. 
ic) Its contribution to those problems. 

4. Writer Toc H? 

(a) Past Progress. 
(b) Present Standing. 
(c) Future Trend. 

Finally they decided on the first of these, 
noting the others for possible use on further 
occasions. From the first they were clear 
that they wanted to be led by “ experts,” or, 
better said, to sit at the feet of men in Toc H 
with more experience of it than themselves. 
They invited three such men and their invita- 
tion was accepted. 

The Saturday came, a mellow October day 
of golden sunshine and light airs. And they 
assembled in Lady Portwistle’s garden to the 


tune of eight over the twenty she had 
demanded. She came down the steps from 
the great house, her hand upon John’s arm, 
and welcomed them. And so to tea at 
trestle-tables in the courtyard, and down to 


business under a great cedar on the lawn. 


n 


I. “Inspiration” 

The leader of the first session, on the 
Inspiration of Toc H, was a Foundation 
Member from the senior Branch in the Area, 
a “ family’ which had not suffered the fate 
of a good many old Branches in Toc H— 
comfortable prosperity, self-satisfaction, a 
slowing down of the whole pulse of life and 
membership, and gradual death from senile 


decay. They had guarded the secret with 
which they began years ago, they had con- 
tinually renewed their inspiration from some 
fountain-head. What this source was and 
how the life-giving stream from it flowed in 
them, the speaker tried to explain. His 
words were not always plain, for the spirit 
cannot be imprisoned easily in speech, but 
his hearers felt a wind blowing where it listed 
and caught glimpses of a way of living which 
challenged their own. He went back again 
and again to the Old House in Flanders, not 
yielding to the “ old sweat’s”’ temptation to 
war reminiscence (indeed some of the 
younger members would have liked rather 
more of that), but to lay down firmly the 
lines of Toc H at its simplest, most immedi- 
ate and most compelling. “* High-hearted hap- 
piness,”’ especially under the most adverse 
conditions, was the burden of his song and 
the deep spring of it could not, he convinced 
any that may have doubted, be less than 
faith in a divine and personal Leadership. 
“ Clumps” 

Half an hour had passed very quickly, and 
they were sorry when the speaker sat down. 
But training implies that the trainees should 
exert themselves. So they set themselves at 
once to play a modified pattern of the old 
parlour game of “ Clumps.” The party was 
divided into three groups of nine men 
apiece (a simple alphabetical order of names 
seemed to mix them as well as any other 
plan); each “ clump ” appointed a leader and 
to each leader was handed a set of three or 
four questions, suggested by the speaker him- 
self, which had been typed on a slip of paper. 

“Form Alpha,” said Edgar Brain in his 
most pedagogic voice, “‘will assemble 
immediately at the copper beech over there; 
Form Beta at the far corner of the rock- 
garden; Form Gamma in the south-west 
angle of the kitchen garden—but no plums, 
not even fallen ones, will be eaten during the 
exercise. Candidates should not attempt 
more than three questions. Forty minutes 
are allotted for this paper. At the end of 
that time a bell will be rung, and all three 
classes will reassemble in the School Hall, 


which is here. Off with you!” 


Soon all the “clumps” were deep in their 
work. Among so small an audience even 
the shyest found his voice and the slowest 
thinker got his chance. From one class- 
room bursts of laughter were several times 
heard, and Robin Joy was suspected by those 
at a distance; and in another it looked once 
as if “Flashy” were receiving corporal 
punishment. When Edgar sounded the big 
brass bell, the “clumps” fairly obediently 
broke up, dragging their camp chairs after 
them, and amalgamated under the great 
cedar. A reporter (Edgar called him “ rap- 
porteur’’—it sounded better) from each 
“clump” was invited to step out and give 
them a summary of its findings for five 
minutes. Form Alpha had only had time to 
do the first question, which it found intensely 
absorbing: they had come to no intelligible 
conclusion about it, but were certain it had 
been worth the trouble. Form Beta, after 
fencing about a bit with the first three ques 
tions, had plunged their tecth into the fourth, 
thereby breaking the rules: they were unre- 
pentant because they had something to say 
which they deemed important. Form 
Gamma, misled quite early by a red-herring 
in discussion, had debated fiercely on quite a 
different subject altogether: they failed to 
explain it very well, but were certain they 
had enjoyed “a wonderful time.” If the 
“findings” boiled down to a series of 
detached platitudes (as they usually do in this 
game), the whole exercise had been abun- 
dantly worth while. It all meant much 
more than this summing-up showed. Flint 
and steel had struck sparks in argument, 
vague ideas had been a little clarified, a few 
new ones had come as a surprise, and it had 
been good exercise in the method and temper 
of debate. 

Off Duty 

After this hour and a half of brainwork, 
they were bidden to “ relax,” and did so with 
the utmost violence. For a team, apparently 
the whole male staff of house and garden, 
challenged them to a tug-of-war. The boot- 
boy in front found himself facing Charlie 
Trivett’s countenance distorted with fierce 
agony, and the strategic tail of the Portwistle 
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rope was wound round the considerable waist 
of the butler, who had condescended (for the 
first time in public) to remove his coat and 
butterfly collar. Portwistle having won two 
out of three pulls, Gobbleston knew that 
there was at least one mystery of life still to 
master. And so to supper and camp-fire. 
The fire was genuine and cnormous—it gave 
the gardeners an excellent chance to get rid 
of the remains of a fallen elm. And the 
singing, accompanied by the Chairman on 
his accordion, was quite genuine too. Their 
opponents in the tug-of-war were the guests 
of the evening. One of the gardeners was an 
uncanny conjurer, a footman reduced them 
to pulp with a recitation in which a small 
girl went on dying for seventeen verses, and 
the boot-boy displayed an amazing gift of 
whistling. They all got very mixed up in a 
childish game of the kiss-in-the-ring type, and 
on returning to sanity were not really sur- 
prised to find old Lady Portwistle standing 
in the circle of firelight. They shouted 
“ Speech! ” until she gave way. She spoke 
from her heart, in short sentences. Very 
likely she said more than she had intended, 
but her audience was grateful. By the glow 
of the falling, red-hot logs Robin Joy led a 
united family in prayers, and they all trooped 
away in the starlight to bed. It had been a 
good beginning. 


2. “The Job” 

Early on Sunday morning a good many of 
them were in the village church, where their 
Padre assisted the local Vicar. Breakfast, a 
breathing space, a short service under the 
trees, conducted by Robin Joy, and then the 
second session—that was their programme. 

“The Job of Toc H”: the opening 
speaker was a member home from Africa, 
temporarily a hosteller at Mark XLVII. His 
text was an old phrase of Tubby’s, “ The 
job of Toc H is to reconcile man with man, 
and man with God.” Thus he pitched it 
high from the start; nothing less, he said, 
would do. He was able to illustrate the first 
part of this theme from an experience wider 
and more varied than any of his hearers had 
had. He told them of the reconciliation, 
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through Toc H, of the young English- 
speaking and the young Dutch-speaking 
South Africans in the town where he had 
lived for many years and encountered much 
bitterness. Here was a bridge undeniably 
thrown across a dangerous chasm: with his 
own eyes he had watched its careful con- 
struction, with his own hands he had helped 
to build it. And older men, who had 
accounted it impossible, saw it as a miracle. 
Yet it was no miracle, he said, but the nor- 
mal action of “ the Toc H spirit” (why not 
be bolder and more honest and call it “the 
Spirit of God ”?) at work. 

On his way home he had stayed a week 
in Nigeria, up country, with a Toc H volun- 
teer working in a Leper Colony. And here 
again he could bear witness to the double 
reconciliation. The most outcast of all men, 
the lonelicst and the lost, were being brought 
in touch again with normal life and with the 
kindly intercourse and creative work of 
ordinary men. And some of them, shaking 
off their fears and the rule of devils, were 
finding faith and hope and love, at the heart 
of which they sometimes had a glimpse of 
God. Another kind of bridge was being 
built, another series of daily miracles 
wrought—by the Steady faith and effort of 
an ordinary man, a young fellow-member of 
their own. Then the speaker became more 
personal, This was a matter which con- 
cerned every man in Gobbleston, too; this 
“job”? of Toc H must invade the private 
life of every one of them at every turn. 

Then the scholars played their game of 
“ Clumps” again, with a set of questions 
which came “ home to men’s business and 
bosoms ” and was very searching. Their 
“rapporteurs” missed most of the real 
points, very likely, in their summing-up 
afterwards, but the members had opened 
their hearts and minds to each other and 
their wills had been Stirred to certain resolves. 
They were learning. 


3. “The Method” 


Dinner had been well earned and was 
well eaten. The afternoon, until tea-time, 
was frec for talk and tennis, sleep or a stroll 


in the woods. And then they embarked on 
their third and last session. 

“The Method of Toc H”: the speaker 
Was a member of the Central Executive, who 
had had a good many years’ experience in 
a big city both of the work of a unit and of 
a District Team. For the frst few minutes 
he spoke of the characteristic methods of 
Toc H in attracting men and keeping their 
allegiance, its freedom and variety, its friend- 
hip, its natural fun, its offer of something to 
xe done. And then he launched a vigorous 
atack on a certain lack of method, which 
made its service often ineffective or left it 
stranded half way. ‘‘ For some years,” he 
aid, “we have been convinced that it was 
Ur duty to study more closcly problems out- 
ide our family and members have spent 
nuch time and energy on this. But thought 
nust be burned into action before it becomes 
live and creative. ‘I must do something,’ 
s a common cry, but to spend our time in 
‘ction and not to take the trouble of spend- 
ng it well, is a rather insidious form of self- 
ndulgence.” He was sure that they needed 
wo things if they were really to serve their 
jeneration—first to gain a clearer view of 
heir objective (and he complimented Gobble- 
ton warmly on the work of its “ Discovery 
Team”) and, secondly, to devise the means 
ind train the men for the attaining of it. One 
of the distinguishing marks of Toc H should 
plways be that it allied its particular form of 
“conversion” with a disciplined activity. At 
resent it was prone to improvise both work 
ind worker: the time had come to plan for 
wth. 

The key to the effective service of Toc H, 
1e felt, was the unit Jobmaster. Far too often 
1e knew neither the needs around him 
dearly nor how to use his men to the hilt 
of their capacities. Too often he came into 
Ace with no preparation and left it just as 
wœ was reaching the point of effectiveness. 


* See JOURNAL, November, 


He must not only be a man most carefully 
chosen but a man recciving consistent long- 
term training. The speaker went on to out- 
line a plan, already in operation in one Area 
at least, whereby each Jobmaster-elect set to 
work to learn his business for a ycar before 
he took office*. He ended with the story 
of a Group which, finding an old couple too 
poor and feeble to re-decorate their little 
cottage, decided to do it for them. At the 
end the old people said that the care and the 
infectious gaiety of the Toc H members more 
than made up for the fact that they had to 
send for their son-in-law afterwards to re- 
paper the house. “Let us,” he cried, “ keep 
alive always the inspiration which infects 
other people, but let us learn also the methods 
of the efficient paperhanger.” 

The Sub-committee of three for the week- 
end had met during the afternoon and had 
decided to vary the procedure for this ses- 
sion, to dispense with the game of 
“ Clumps ” and give half-an-hour to gencral 
discussion among the whole party. The 
speaker’s theme and his vigorous way of 
treating it had challenged them, and there 
was no lack of expressions of opinion. Edgar 
Brain confessed with a humorous gloom, that 
he had started his career as the Group’s Job- 
master without a glimmer of an idea about 
his job, and that he had now reached the 
stage of knowing that he knew nothing. 
This, amid much banter, was voted an 
exaggeration, but quite seriously they 
resolved to appoint his successor at the next 
meeting and put him to school in jobmastery 
for twelve months before he took office. 

On this practical note they ended their 
Training Week-end: its varied programme 
had produced at least one “ brass tack.” But 
each man carried much away with him, 
more than he could yet foresee. And they 
summed up their thankfulness in their 
home-going prayers. 


1935, P. 401-407, for details. 
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IX. THE GROUP RECEIVES THE DISTRICT 


It was several months since the Gobbleston 
representative on the Distri& Team had 
rather surprised that body by an offer from 
his Group to run a District Guest-night. The 
Grabham crisis in the affairs of Gobbleston 
was, of course, well known to the Team, 
which had backed the new régime with 
sympathetic interest. But at the moment the 
offer was made the broom was very new and 
there seemed a risk that it was sweeping too 
clean to last. 

“There’s no risk: leave it to us,” said the 
Gobbleston representative stoutly. His fellow 
members of the Team did not notice the panic 
which swept over him the moment after he 
had said it, and accepted the offer. This was 
sensible of them, as it turned out. The Guest- 
night was fixed for a date in November. 

Preparations began at once and as the 
months went by reached a feverish pitch in 
some quarters. ‘Flashy’ was bent on pro- 
ducing a ‘ sketch’; he hadn’t a notion of the 
subject but pressed Edgar Brain to write 
something for the occasion. And there would 
be ‘Stunts '—oh boy! There must be music 
worthy of the occasion (this was said before 
they had begun to take music seriously), and 
the Group Executive were much bothered 
about getting the right speaker. The only 
person with no doubts was Mrs. Trivett: she 
would show the Distriét what was what in 
catering that night. 

And now the day was here. The chairman 
and his better-half had spent the afternoon 
putting finishes touches to the room. Every- 
thing shone like a new pin, there were flowers 
on the spotless table-cloths of the refreshment 
tables, and the chairs had been counted and 
drilled (Constable Trivett could not break 
himself of this habit) three times over. 
During the luncheon hour ‘ Flashy ° had been 
too busy to eat. He buStled about, accom- 
panied by a sandwich with a half-moon bite 
out of it, which he now poised for a minute 
on the lid of the piano and now used like a 
baton to condu& his players with. They had 
run over their sketch for the last time; the 
quartet had ‘done its Stuff’ once more; the 
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curtains and the eleétric connections of thi 
Stage had been tested and tested until thes 
were in jeopardy of wearing out. The Com 
mittee ran over the programme in its fina 
form and checked the timing to the half 
minute: John inspected his team ant 
reassured himself that every man had hi 
instructions. The show must ‘click.’ 

Evening drew in—a November evenin; 
dismally wet, but without any fog, which 1 
the arch-cnemy of meetings to which peop! 
come from a distance. Members huried hom 
from their work, gulped down their tez 
changed into Toc H ties and went on duts 
some at the door, some unpacking ‘eats’ i 
the kitchen, two ‘cloak-room attendants 
preparing to receive hats and coats, th 
concert party in the committee-cum-dressin 
room, the ‘garage’ men in the yard; ther 
were guides out in two side Streets and 
member on ‘ point duty’ at the cross-roads 
quarter of a mile away, where the chie 
constable had allowed a sign for Toc I 
motorists to be hung on a lamp-pos. Th 
contingents from units in the Distriét bega 
to roll up—a car load from Bilberry Roya 
bringing with them a visiting member fror 
India; a dozen men from Bugworthy, cor 
plete with banner; a charabanc full of Mar 
XLVII, singing, as if they had never Stoppe 
since their last visit, “ Tick, tick—never to g 
again’; a couple of cars from Cratchingto 
and another couple from Little Pantling; me 
from the big city of Norbridge and men fror 
the tiny village of Rosemary Green—th 
Group’s first ‘child’; best of all, three mer 
bers in dripping waterproof capes, who hz 
cycled twenty miles from Hangman's Hyd: 
And then (a surprise for all except John, wk 
had worked hard for this event), old ‘ Uncle 
Grabham, accompanied by Captain Montage 
Burdock and the Mayor, walked up the roo: 
just as the proceedings were Startin; 
Constable Trivett, already Standing at th 
Chairman’s table, was seen to blench, bz 
recovered his ground when the three ds 
tinguished visitors advanced and shook hiz 
by the hand, amid cheers. 


The Chairman began by ‘calling the roll,’ 
and the representatives of cach unit Stood up 
to be welcomed as their name was given out. 
The lags on the lit was, of course, Gobble- 
ston itself. Nearly thirty men Stood up in the 
room, and five more appeared dramatically 
from the kitchen, bringing by main force 
Mrs. Trivett, very red in the face between 
annoyance and delight. There were shouts 
of “Speech!” to which she replicd with her 
familiar phrase “Go on with you!” and 
slipped back to her work in a Storm of 
applause. And there was renewed enthusiasm 
when the Chairman said “ Calcutta” and 
their overseas visitor Stood up. 


“That's a pretty good give-away,” said the 
chairman, with mock Sternness. ‘‘ Nearly 
every unit is sitting in a solid block—talk 
about the family spirit in Toc H! I’m going 
to give you onc minute to break up and mix, 
and if I catch two chaps from the same unit 
sitting together again tonight—. General 
Post!” They laughed a little shamefacedly at 
themselves, and there was a scurry to obcy 


the order. 


When the room was quiet again, the 
constable welcomed their special visitors— 
“ His Worship the Mayor of Gobbleston, 
before whom I have appeared umpteen times 
when he’s been sitting on the Bench ’’—a roar 
of laughter—“ but he knows I don’t mean 
what you mean. And TI say this, he’s a 
right good magistrate to be up before and a 
fine gentleman in our town and Toc H never 
had a better friend. And Captain Burdock, 
a good help to any ex-service man in trouble ” 
(that gallant officer was heard to say “ Chuff, 
chuf ” quite distin&ly). “And then there’s 
Mr. Grabham "—he paused uncertainly for 
a perceptible moment—“ my predecessor in 
this chair. He worked long for our Group 
and we have much cause to be thankful to 
him ” (he omitted to say that nothing in Mr. 
Grabham’s service became him like the 
leaving of it, which had given Toc H its first 
chance of real life in Gobbleston). “And,” he 
added, “I've just spotted a very old member 
of ours at the back—we are delighted to 
welcome ‘ Grandpa ’ Goop again.” Two local 


members seized the old gentleman between 
them and hoisted him up shoulder-high, 
whence he grinned down in toothless happi- 
ness on the assembly. 


Music 

The formalities, so to speak, were thus over 
in the least time that was fitting. And now 
the music began. Typed song-sheets were on 
all the chairs when the mecting Started, so 
that no time was wasted. Edgar Brain 
Stepped forward and took off his coat. 

“ Gobbleston,”’ he cried, “ greet them!” 
and the Group, under his baton, sang the 
round Hallo, Hallo, Hallo in perfect time 
and harmony. The visitors insisted on 
repeating the exercise, so everybody greeted 
everybody in the end. 

“ Now,” continued the conduétor, “‘ we are 
going to come over Old English—with a 
song no one except Goop remembers ” and 
he led them into Home-brewed, brown bread 
and a cottage well-thatched with Straw. 

At the end of this song a ragged chorus of 
“ Tick, tick ” arose in various quarters of the 
room, no doubt from Mark XLVII members. 
“Later on—if you are good boys,” said the 
conduétor, ‘but for a very few minutes we 
are going to be highbrow.” 

The curtains opened and revealed the 
Gobbleston Group quartet on the stage. A 
high-spirited attempt at cat-calls died at once 
when they began to sing Come live with me 
and be my love, and one young member of 
the audience (who had last heard it sung, 
less beautifully, by Robin Joy on the church 
tower) felt that, whatever else might happen, 
the evening was worth while. And then the 
Group's musical talent went one better—or 
one worse. Edgar Brain introduced Mendel- 
ssohn in a few sentences and the Chairman 
took the piano-stool and played them, pretty 
creditably, three Variations on an Air. The 
members of the Group had heard him do it 
before and listened in understanding enjoy- 
ment again, For many others it was the 
signal for an outburst of conversation (the 
pianoforte being normally recognised in the 
best English society as a pleasant screen for 
gossip with one’s neighbour), and when the 
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player ended somewhat abruptly, a voice was 
heard announcing loudly that “it was split 
right up the back.” When the joke had been 
sufficiently savoured, the Methodist minister 
(a constant attender, though not even yet an 
applicant for membership) sang them 
Where'er you walk. His voice was powerful 
and sweet, and Handel’s sweeping cadences 
caught hold of the audience. One of them 
afterwards said he felt himself “ going all 
mystical,” though there were some, no doubt, 
who would have needed the classic Rose 
Marie, I love you to produce any such effect. 
Finally the little GobbleSton choir sang a 
rollicking sea-shanty in four parts, with chorus 
by the whole hall. And with that the curtains 
closed, for, as Brain had said at the Executive 
meeting weeks before, “ Let "em down easy 
this time: some day we’ll give ‘em a whole 
evening of music.” 

“And next,” he said, “you will turn to 
Number 4 in your hymn books. The tune is 
old—Father O’Flynn—but the words are 
new, specially written (as Toc H ought far 
more often to do) for the occasion. This is 
an act of homage to the youngest unit in our 
District at its first grown-up party.” 


“ Rosemary Green.” 


Rosemary Green is a Group of ambitious ones: 
Good reputations and far from fictitious ones. 
Take it from me there are not many vicious 
ones 

Nor superstitious ones here in the Green. 
Here’s long life to vou Rosemary Green! 
Everyone knows you are solid and keen. 

Friendship’s avowed of you— 

All the whole crewd of von— 
That’s why we're proud of you, 


Rosemary 
Green. 


Specimens meet from all shades of society, 
Ages and stages in endless variety; 
Laughter and reverence, cheek and propriety, 
Nonsense and piety here in the Green. 
Here’s a smile for you, Rosemary Green! 
Group where long faces have never been seen. 
Joy’s in the track of you, 
Power’s at the back of you— 
Igvery man jack of you, Rosemary Green. 


Trying to foster a love for humanity 
May seem to some like the veriest vanity : 
Working for nothing is surely insanity, 
Specially when some of you haven’t a bean. 
Here’s a hail to you, Rosemary Green! 
Though but a cog in a mighty machine 
Your eccentricity, 
Scorning publicity, 
Fond of simplicity, Rosemary Green. 


Jobs here are tackled with joyous avidity, 
Muscular effort and facial humidity ; 
Snobbish reserve and class-conscious frigidity 

Seem like stupidity here in the Green. 
Here's a cheer for vou, Rosemary Green! 
Though you've but recently come on 

scene, 

Nothing’s too tall for you, 

Nothing’s too small for von— 
That's why we fall for you, Rosemary Green. 


the 


“There is only time for one more song,” 
said the conductor, consulting his watch, “a 
short one.” Chorus of “ Tick, tick,” from 
many parts of the room. “Very well, the 
first and last verses of My Grandfather's 
Clock.” The Chairman took up his cornet, 
other GobbleSton members their favourite 
homely instruments—“ orchestra as before,” 
in fact. And the short concert reached a 
finale of aSlonishing sound-effeéts, to which 
every single man present contributed his 
utmost. 


‘Eats’ amply filled the next quarter of an 
hour and anyone who was empty. The tea 
was tea and the coffee was coffee: neither 
(contrary to the traditions of some units in 
Toc H) could be mistaken for the other. The 
buns were buns, home-made, and the sand- 
wiches varied and scrumptious. Mrs. Trivett 
and Co. had reason to be proud and their 
clients to be gratcful; the platoon of waiters 
deserved a vote of thanks they didn’t expect 
and didn't get. At the end the crockery was 
cleared in double quick time into the kitchen. 


Leading to Light 

And then the dimming of lights at the back 
of the hall heralded the next item. The com- 
pany hurried back to their seats and as soon 
as they were settled, all the lights in the room 
died down and the footlights shone up on 
the drawn Stage curtains. ‘Flashy,’ on the 
Stage, as producer, squinted anxiously through 
the crack between them and was greatly 
reassured by the intent rows of faces he saw 
below him. Then he Stepped out for a 
moment into the glare of the footlights, 
announcing “The Barrier Silence, a true 
Story.” He Stepped back again, closing the 
curtains behind him and signalled to Robin 
Joy, in the wings, who began to read his part 
of Narrator, as follows:— 


NaRRATOR : 

The silence was deep with a breath like sleep 

As our sledge runners slid in the snow, 

And the fate-full fall of our fur-clad feet 

Struck mute like a silent blow 

On a questioning ‘‘ Hush? ”, as the settling 
crust 

Shrank shivering over the flow, 

And the sledge in its track sent the whisper 
back, 

Which was lost in the white fog-bow. 


And this was the thought that the silence 
wrought, 

As it scorched and froze us through, 

For the secrets hidden are all forbidden 

Till God means man to know. 

We might be the men God meant should 
know 

The heart of the barrier snow, 

In the heat of the sun and the glow 

And the glare from the glistening floe, 

As it scorched and froze us through and 
through 

With the bite of the drifting snow. 


So wrote Dr. Wilson for the South Polar 
Times just before Captain Scott and he, with 
the rest, left their hut for the South Pole. For 
five months they scorched and froze on the 
Barrier and the Polar plateau. Over nine hun- 
dred miles they travelled, only to find that 
Amundsen had forestalled them. Scott wrote 
in his diary, ‘‘ All the day-dreams must go; it 
will be a wearisome return.” 

It was half-way home that Petty Officer 
Evans died of concussion and exposure. A 
few miles further and there was a shortage of 
oil in the depôt, which meant cold food and 
little drink. Sixty miles on, the shortage 
repeated and the weather little better than a 
succession of blizzards. 


Then Capt. Scott writes :—“ March sth. I 
don’t know what I should do if Wilson and 
Bowers weren’t so determinedly cheerful over 
things. Supper to-night consisted of nothing 
but a cup of cocoa and pemmican solid, with 
the chill off. We pretend to prefer the pemmi- 
can this way. Oates’ feet are terrible. It is 
pathetic enough because we can do nothing for 
him. More hot food might do a little, but only 
a little, I fear. 

“ March 6th. Oates no longer able to pull. 
He makes no complaint but his spirit only 
comes up in spurts now and he grows more 
silent in the tent. If we were all fit, I should 
have hopes of getting through, but the poor 
Soldier has become a terrible hindrance, 
ee he does his utmost and suffers much, 

ear. 


“March 7th. A little worse. One of Oates’ 
feet very bad this morning. He is wonder- 
fully brave. We still talk of what we will do 
together at home. 

“March rrth. What we or he will do, God 
only knows. We were forced to camp in a 
comfortless blizzard, wind quiet foul! ” 


The Narrator’s voice ceased, and the cur- 
tains parted to show the inside of Captain 
Scott’s tent. Scott and Lieut. Bowers sat in 
their sleeping bags, the former writing. Dr. 
Wilson was bandaging Captain Oates’ feet. 


Scott : How do we stand now, Birdie? 

Bowers: A week’s food. Oil for abont five 
days and fifty-five to go. 

Scott : And we do about six miles a day. 

Winson : If this wind would swing south we 
might do nine, and anyway, with luck, we 
should meet the dogs coming out. 

Oatrs: Without me you might stand a 
chance. Can I get through, Bill? 

Winson: I don’t know. Your feet might 
improve by morning. They will if the cold 
eases a bit. 

Oates : Um! 

Scott: Look here, Bill. You’re unendingly 
hopeful, but we haven’t a dog’s chance with 
this wind keeping up. Hand over the ‘ Goods,’ 
so that if the worst comes we can settle things 
for ourselves. 

WuLson : Man, you’ve still got a weck’s food 
even if this damned blow keeps us here all the 
time. 

Scorr: Yes, then still fifty-odd miles to one 
ton, and this holding the dogs up too—if 
they’ve got anywhere near us by this time. 
You must hand over opium or something as 
effective. 

Witson: We can get through, Con. But I 
suppose it may help to know you’ve got the 
stuff. (He hands a small package to each 
man.) 

Oares : Look here, you fellows. Without me 
you could just about do it. I can’t pull but I 
do eat and my kit does make extra weight. 
Leave me here and get on. I can’t last out. 

Scott: Titus, pull on your finnesko and 
have a go. We can’t leave you here in your 
bag. 

Bowers: If you can’t make it, Titus, we’ll 
have to dump you on top of the load and do 
our best, but you're coming. Isn’t that it, 
Bill? 

Witson : Slog on, just slog on. 


The curtains closed, quickly, and the 


Narrator’s voice went on :— 

Narrator : Five days later; Captain Scott 
writing—'' March 16th. In spite of its awful 
nature for him, Oates struggled on and we 
made a few miles. At night he was worse and 
we knew the end had come. He slept through 
the night, hoping not to wake in the morning. 
It was blowing a blizzard.” 


The curtains opened again, showing the 
tent as before. But now Wilson was in his 
bag, and Bowers just getting back into his. 
Oates was painfully pulling on his boots. 

Scorr : What’s it like, Birdie? 
Bowers: Can't see five yards. Hopeless 
for travelling even if we were fairly fit. 
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Oates (Slruggling to his fect) : 
outside, and I may be some time. 


The curtains closed slowly as Oates 
Staggered into the wings. Then the unseen 
Narrator’s voice ended the tale, in the words 
of Captain Scott. 

NARRATOR : “ He went out into the blizzard 
and we have not seen him since. We knew 
that poor Oates was walking to his death, but 
though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it 


was the act of a brave man and an English 
gentleman.” 


I am going 


A moment or two of complete silence 
followed the close of the curtain, for the 
audience had been held by such a Story, told 
with fine simplicity. Then, as the applause 
broke out, John stepped forward and checked 
it with his upheld hand. 


“That,” he said, ‘shall be our introduction 
o ‘Light’ tonight.” He turned to kindle 

the wick of the Mark XLVII Lamp, which a 
member of the Branch sct on the table before 
him. The footlights went out as he said the 
word “Light!” The roomful rose to its feet. 

“With proud thanksgiving,” he began, 
“let us remember our Elder Brethren—and 
especially tonight all brave men who, like 
Captain Oates, have given their lives for the 
sake of their friends.” 

After the words of dedication and the final 
response, there was another pause, and then 
Gobbleston singers from the back of the room 
lifted up their voices in one pure musical 
phrase by Practorius (1571-1621) :— 


Rise vp, O Fla Bye ERS light Glow - ing 
© eS N E 
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Show to us Beau — fy, — sion— and Jay 


The lights went up all over the room and 
found men blinking, now that the tension 
was over, The Chairman called out briskly, 
“ New then, lads, one chorus while they get 
the stage ready for our speaker. Number 3 
on the sheet, a West Country song—The 
Wiltshire Moonrakers!’” And they sang. 


Introducing the Speaker 

“In case we have starved you up to now,” 
said the Chairman, amid cheers, ‘‘ we are 
about to set before you a solid meat course.” 
At which the Gobbleston choir Struck up, to 
a familiar hymn tune :— 

Seven wonders of the world, 

There are supposed to be: 

Another, worth its weight in “ gold,” 

To-night you're going to see. 

The Stage curtains parted and revealed a 
gigantic copy of the Toc H Journat, sup- 
ported by two attendants in black and gold 

‘uniform’ (actually Peter and Paul, hiding 
behind moustachios). 

This tableau was received with thunderous 
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we're told, 


pean whether on account of the 
popularity of the periodical or the beauty of 
its two supporters, cannot be determined. 
The Chairman mounted the platform and 
Stood beside the vast book. ‘I introduce to 
you, possibly for the first time,” he continued, 
amid what Hansard calls ‘ rani cheers,’ 
“our ‘golden legend’.” And the choir 


echoed him with their hymn :— 
To keep au fait, to know what's on, 
‘To understand your fellow, 
Just keep your mind and eye upon 
This book, the Peril Yellow. 


“ Those who have never seen the JOURNAL 
before will never forget it in future. Open 
the book!” he commanded. 

With Robin Joy playing sweeping chords 
on the piano, one of the supporters swung 
back the ponderous page. The frontispiece 
within disclosed a flying Cupid, in act to 
shoot his arrow. His face—did an eye wink 
and the shadow of a grin play round its 
mouth? 

“<The above has arrived’, 


’ 


went on the 


Chairman, reading the ‘caption’ beneath 
this pretty picture, and the pianist crashed a 
few bars of See the Conquering Hero Comes. 

“The reception committee will welcome 
our speaker, a brass hat from headquarters, 
None other than the Assistant Editor of the 
Journat himself.” At that, the Group Execu- 
tve, trying hard to be dignified and not 
Succeeding, Stepped out of the wings on either 
side and took Station on each flank of Cupid. 
With one Step forward and a crashing of 
Paper the speaker was through the page (his 
face had been through it long enough for his 
liking) and saluted the audience. As he 
Stepped forward the curtains swung together 
behind him, leaving him alone before his 
expectant audience. The applause which 
greeted this entry was surely fairly divided 
between the speaker of the cvening and 
“ Flashy’s’ well-rchearsed ‘ Stunt’ which had 
landed him where he stood. 

For forty minutes the speaker held his 
audience, now intent on his rapid argument 
or thrilled with its fiery vigour, and now 
rocking with laughter at his unexpected 
sallies and telling geStures—for he was a born 
actor. He spoke to them of Toc H as a world- 


wide family, cradled in old crises to face new 


A NOTE ON THE 


ones. He reminded them of its simple, 
uncompromising tradition of fellowship and 
service, but Still more of the need, in a dis- 
tracted and doubting world, of its faithfulness 
today. There was much entertainment in 
the speech, but above all there was a chal- 
lenge. It proved indeed to be, as the Chair- 
man had promised, “a solid meat course.” 


When he ended, the Chairman thanked 
him very briefly, but every word he said was 
sincere, and the whole audience endorsed his 
thanks in rather more than “ the usual way.” 
Then the room was darkened again and by 
the small glow of the Group’s Rushlight 
Robin Joy led them in home-going prayers. 


“ Good-night”’ 

“Good-night”’ took some time, for Mrs. 
Trivett’s department came to life again with 
fresh tea and a sandwich for those who had to 
travel far on a wet night to their resting beds. 
They dropped their sixpences and coppers 
with ungrudging hands into a resounding 
bucket at the door as they trooped out. For it 
had been a proper District Guest-night. Even 
the Committee, watching every quarter of 
an hour of it which they had tried so carefully 
to foresee, admitted that it had ‘ clicked.’ 


‘ BARRIER SILENCE ’ SCENE. 


The arrangement of sleeping-bags in this scene was—Dr. Wilson at the back and along the right- 
hand side, Capt. Oates alongside Dr. Wilson, Capt. Scott and Lieut. Bowers right and left across 
the front. ‘he tent was built of three 9 ft. poles, covered with old marquee sides about 7 ft. wide. 
The tops of the poles were fastened with a piece of leather, nailed on, and when spread covered 
a triangle about 9 ft. across the open front: the ends of the poles were tacked to the floor to 
Prevent slipping. Any spare canvas was folded inside the tent as a floor-cloth. 


A NOTE ON THE ‘ JOURNAL’ SCENE. 
It may be of interest to add that the stage JourRNaL was enlarged eight times from its original, 
and measured 6 ft. 3 ins. high by 4 ft. ro ins. wide. The cover was built on a framework of 1 in. 
by } in. wood, covered, back and front, with cardboard, overlaid with newspaper and then with 
orange paper, on which the draughtsman member drew the design in Indian ink. Hinged to this 
cover with leather and string was the white page (two pieces of ‘‘ newsprint ”? joined), mounted 
on a wooden frame, with the Cupid design, through which the speaker put his head and stepped. 


X. THE GROUP IS PROVED 


The Group was now almost excessively 
occupied. The jobs to which they had set 
their hand had to be kept going full steam. 
The two Boys’ Clubs they had resolutely 
refused to label “Toc H,” and they were 
able to enlist a good deal of spasmodic out- 
side help for them, but the brunt of the 
battle Still remained with half-a-dozen of 
their own members. Their Discovery Team 
had shown them several more places in the 
town where a Club was urgently needed. 
They called an official of the N.A.B.C. into 
consultation and benefited much by his 
advice, but in the main it was a question of 
“‘man-power ” and that was hard to come by 
and wanted training. They invited their 
flock from the Kiddies’ Camp to a Christ- 
mas tea-party, at which “ Speedway” Joe 
outdid himself as Father Christmas. The 
party was quite literally a roaring success, 
but they recognised it only as a link in the 
endless chain of their work for the children 
of Gobbleston. Their contacts with the 
blind, the deaf-mutes, and the cripples of the 
town constantly grew as their survey went 
deeper. In the Autumn they had held an 
outing for these “ Handicapped ” in Lady 
Portwistle’s park, culminating in a wonder- 
ful tea-party, at which the provisions, with a 
ladies’ orchestra thrown in, were contributed 
by that very active Builder. They felt that 
this was the most grateful task they had ever 
undertaken. But it was only the starting- 
point of fresh work. The Handicapped, once 
discovered and brought in touch with the 
world outside and with each other, could not 
be suffered to slip back into their loneliness 
and idleness. All of them had to be visited 
and brought together in various meetings 
from time to time; some became probationers 
of the Group, which already counted several 
active blind men. And some there were who 
could seldom or ever join in corporate jolli- 
ties. One such lad served his probation lying 
on his back. His proud job had long been 
to copy the Secretary’s minutes and the 
Group's Log every week into the two leather- 
bound books, which he did with infinite 
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patience in a wonderful copper-plate hand, 
using a frame to hold his materials which 
Charlie Trivett had devised for him. On the 
night a little deputation of them Stood at his 
bedside with the Rushlight to initiate him, 
the boy took the Toc H badge in his hand 
and burt into tears of happiness. Somebody 
wanted him at last. 


Handing Over 


Their discovery map had long since 
become so complicated with signs and colours 
that they had been compelled to beg a 
separate one for each section of the Discovery 
Team and sort out the information. The 
young draughtsman member from the Town 
Hall had had to co-opt a colleague, and the 
Surveyor himself acquired a habit of drop- 
ping in at their Lunch Club with invaluable 
advice. Twice they were called in officially, 
by the Parks Committee and the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Town Council, to 
furnish evidence and give a frank opinion. 
But they came to realise that the work of the 
Discovery Team had reached a Stage which 
needed specialists. They therefore disbanded 
the Team, as such, and deputed three of its 
most skilled members to make this work 
their “‘ Toc H job.” They were to make a 
fresh start, on an altogether broader basis, by 
bringing together a standing committee (on 
which they themselves hoped to be allowed 
to represent Toc H) of all the public authori- 
ties and organisations, social and religious, in 
Gobbleston which would consent to serve. 
There was no repining about this—though it 
was sad to break up their own little Team— 
because it seemed to them the natural evolu- 
tion, or devolution, of all Toc H “jobs.” 
“Work inwards until you are fit to work 
outwards”? was the motto they coined for 
this principle. 

The Group had grown steadily in num- 
bers, and already to the new men who came 
in the story of the breach with the former 
régime and the struggle to re-build had 
become almost a legend. They were now 
seriously considering the advisability of 
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“hiving off,” by planting a handful of their 
very best men in another quarter of the 
town to be the nucleus of a second Gobble- 
Ston unit. 


Exit the Padre —- 


And then adversity began to strike them. 
Just when the going scemcd good: perhaps 
it was too good. Troubles, when they came, 
seemed to come “not in spies but in bat- 
talions.” About Christmas time Robin Joy 
was offered a parish in the far North of Eng- 
land and felt it his duty to accept it. This 
was, of course, a very natural event, but the 
Group felt deeply the first breach in their 
ranks, and most deeply the loss of the man 
who, above all others, had held them steady 
and taught them how to keep alive the vision 
of the far end of the bridge they were build- 
ing. He had become to them much more 
than the Group Padre who may be expected 
to conduct prayers at the end of meetings and 
occasionally to have an innings of “ uplift.” 
He was a most intimate friend of some of 
them, and to all the counsellor to whom they 
took their anxieties and failures of their 
private lives. The obligation had not been 
one-sided, as he revealed in his farewell talk 
tothe Group. “* The Padre in Toc H is called 
to be a teacher,” he said, ‘‘ but I have been 
mostly a learner. I have learnt from you 
that the Church Still has its old job among 
men, and not only among old-age pensioners, 
spinsters, cripples and schoolchildren. And 
I have learned, through Toc H, ways in 
which that job can be tackled. I confess to 
you now that I was losing track of all this 
when John Leader first came to rope me in. 
You have given me back faith in my calling. 
And I’m going to need every ounce of it in 
the place to which I am going. For it is in a 
Distressed Area where many men have lost 
faith in themselves, perhaps years ago, and 
where many more have never discovered 
faith in God. The name of the place is not 
on the map of Toc H—not yet. But, please 
God, I am going to put it there, with the new 
friends I shall find. And all the time it will 
be you in Gobbleston who will be putting it 
there, through one of your own members 


whom you have trained in the Light. This 


is not ‘ farewell’ but, I hope, ‘ good luck’ to 
the biggest bit of missionary work our Group 
has tackled yet.” His hearers knew he was 
right—his going was no disaster but their 
privilege and opportunity. 

— and Chairman 


The next blow had no such compensation. 
Their Chairman was awakened onc night b 
a queer noise in the darkness of the bed. 
room—Mrs. Trivett had had a stroke. The 
old lady rallied slowly, but it was clear that 
her days of intensely active life were over. 
Never again would she preside masterfully at 
the Lunch Club or do the thousand and one 
little things for themselves or their jobs 
which, the Group now realised fully for the 
first time, had made her a grand “Toc H 
member.” When at last John and “ Flashy ” 
Lewis were allowed to go and sce her, lying 
immovable in bed, they tried some of the old 
jokes, as best they could, and for answer 
there came, with great difficulty, from the old 
lady’s wry mouth her familiar “O go on 
with you!” “You must go now,” whis- 
pered the Constable at their elbow, “ but 
you've done her a power of good.” And all 
that members could do was not good enough, 
they were sure, for the Mother of their 
Group. The Chairman resigned his office 
with a heavy heart, for it had not only 
improved his figure, as his wife was fond of 
saying, but had given him an active new 
life just at the moment when the active old 
one seemed to be petering out rather dis- 
mally. Henceforward his main Toc H job 
must be done within the four walls of his 
own house. 

So they were faced in the New Year with 
the replacement of two of their principal 
officers. They went to Frank Steadfast, their 
Methodist minister, who was now at last, 
after the most searching trial of Toc H on 
his own part, a probationer, and boldly 
required him to become their Padre. He was 
both argumentative and humble about it, but 
he obcyed. And they knew they had got a 
good man. At this stage, too, they decided 
to fill the office of Pilot, which they had con- 
sistently kept vacant, in order to cope more 
thoroughly with the Steady influx of proba- 
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tioners. Robin Joy, at the Executive, pro- 
posed as Pilot his old friend, the Baptist ex- 
coal merchant and local historian. He had 
helped them from the beginning with their 
survey work and eventually became a mem- 
ber. They had come to appreciate not only 
his old-fashioned charm but his simple and 
godly wisdom. Robin staked his own reputa- 
tion on this appointment. 


And now “Flashy” — 


The choice of a Chairman caused them 
greater difficulty. Eventually they persuaded 
Edgar Brain to undertake the office—tem- 
porarily, he insisted, and with misgiving. 
Ever since the re-birth of the Group he had 
been its Jobmaster, and a dozen times had 
tried to resign on the grounds of the Gram- 
mar School, which badly needed, he said, not 
only schoolteachers (that was his workaday 
job) but schoolmasters, men who would give 
a great deal of the leisure of their lives to the 
boys. From the time of their Training week- 
end in Lady Portwistle’s park, he had been 
putting “Flashy ° Lewis pretty severely to 
school in the mystery of jobmastery, so far 
as he understood it, and now he handed over 
to him as “‘Jobbie.”” This, as it turned out, 
was a good part of Flashy’s salvation. For 
in the influenza epidemic which Struck half 
England in the New Year, his beloved Flora 
died, within a few weeks of their coming 
wedding-day. This was a shattering blow to 
him, for, like many a sanguine man who 
loves to ride high on the crest of the wave, 
he sank all the deeper into its trough in bad 
times. For a fortnight he absented himself 
from their meetings and was not seen at the 
Lunch Club. They fetched him back and 
loaded him with work, new and old. He 
tackled his new office with a fierce energy 
and they watched anxiously at times the des- 
perate look on his haggard face. The old 
hearty phrases, grown into a habit, often 
passed his lips, but they struck dreadfully 
chill, for the heart had gone out of them. And 
so for many months his fellow-members bore 
patiently with “ Flashy’s’’ moodiness (he 
himself was one of their “jobs”? now) and 
slowly won him back to his old self—or to 
someone as kindly but quieter. 
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— and then “Pimples” 


The next blow was struck publicly at the 
reputation of the Group and the good name 
of Toc H itself. Privately members saw in it 
also an indication of their own duty ill-done. 
The occasion of it came through “ Pimples” 
who, as the Grabham tornado began to blow 
itself out and be forgotten, had attended 
occasionally and rather plaintively at the 
Guest-nights oz the reformed Group. They 
had received him nicely enough but, being 
busy, had taken no special trouble about him. 
And now `“ Pimples”? was suddenly charged 
with embezzling money on a scale that 
scemed to fit ill with his timid nature. The 
first they heard of it came from a reporter of 
the Gobbleston Gas-bag who called on John 
to ask what Toc H knew of the accused. 
His editor, he said, did not want to refer to 
Toc H unless anything more “ transpired” 
which made it unavoidable. John thanked 
him and told him all he knew, which was 
little enough. But the local evening paper, 
a modest cog in the wheels of an enormous 
national combine, had no such scruples—to 
them crime was the breath of life and scan- 
dal spelt coppers. As John left the bank that 
afternoon he was confronted with a pink 
poster which blared at him in capital letters 
“Toc H Officer on Serious Charge,” and on 
the front page of the paper his eye struck first 
the headline ©“ Well-known Toc H ofhcial 
accused of Fraud. Sad story of local man.” 
John reflected bitterly that “ Pimples” was 
not an official of Toc H, barely even a nomi- 
nal member nowadays, and it was impossible 
to believe that he was “ well-known ” to the 
town. The paragraph gave some of the 
facts: the further hearing was adjourned for 
two days. John attended the court and gave 
evidence, very briefly, as to “ Pimples’ ” con- 
nection with Toc H. The sentence was six 
months’ imprisonment. 

Very likely the case made little difference 
to Toc H in the cyes of the general public, 
for a peculiarly horrid double murder and 
the birth of quadruplets to a Gobbleston den- 
tist’s wife more than took its place in the 
evening paper next day. But the members 
fancied that some of their acquaintances 


raised their eyebrows when they next met 
them, and deep in themselves they were 
ashamed. Their shame was less for the 
fellow-member in prison than for themselves 
who knew him too little to understand why 
he had got there. As soon as permission was 
given, their Pilot (who was firm that this lay 
in the scope of his duties) visited him. The 
luckless “ Pimples ” found it easy to tell this 
wise and gentle old man many things which 
he had contrived to keep out of the magis- 
trate’s hearing. In all outward detail it was 
a sordid and commonplace story—a_ brutal 
father who spent all, and more than all, he 
had on drink and horses, an invalid mother 
and several children much younger than 
“Pimples” himself; the father gone (they 
thought with another woman) and the debts 
left behind. With their small possessions 
melting away and his mother fading before 
his eyes, “Pimples” had grown desperate 
and began to steal from his employer, invest- 
ing some of the moncy in wild-cat schemes 
in the hope of soon paying back the whole. 


| And that was that—but not quite all. In 


every relation of life, the old Pilot suspected, 
“Pimples” was a rank sentimentalist. But 
in one, he discovered, he preserved a passion- 
ate emotion which controlled at that point 


| not merely his heart but his will. That point 
; was his mother. At the bare mention of her 


all “Pimples? ” plaintiveness and self-pity 
dropped away: he would face the fire and 
go to hell for her. The Pilot reported his 
visit to the Group at its next “ family night,” 
for it was the concern of them all. They 
decided that the Secretary should hold the 
badge and membership card of the prisoner : 
in six months’ time they would all help him 
to win them back. 


Strife 


The winter was long, dark and very cold. 
Before it was over adversity struck the whole 
town. The Bus Company’s workers came 
out on strike; the other transport men, and 
then some other unions, in sympathy, fol- 
lowed suit. The strike lasted many weeks 
and reached a serious pitch of bitterness. It 
touched Toc H to the core, as it did many 
other things. Charlie Trivett and several 


friends from the bus garage, whom he had 
brought into the Group, were, of course, 
“out”? from the Start. “ Speedway ” Joe and 
a growing number of others became involved 
also. And a large section of their fellow- 
members sided with the majority of the 
Town Council, and probably of the citizens, 
in condemning the strike as unwarranted by 
the facts and “ disloyal ” to the public. Ugly 
words, unknown to the dictionary as yet, 
like “ blackleg ” and “ bolshie ” and “ scab,” 
were heard at the Lunch Club in the heat of 
argument. Young Paul, on the flimsy 
ground that he looked like a “ toff,’’ was set 
upon at a dark corner near the Club one 
night and kicked about. His own boys came 
to the rescue—for which two of them, col- 
lared by the police in the scuffle, were duly 
fined in the police court, while Paul went to 
hospital for ten days. 


Two opinions were voiced at the next 
meeting of the Group. The first, proposed by 
a cautious elderly member and supported by 
some of the younger probationers who knew 
little of the Toc H game as yet, was that it 
would be wisest to suspend meetings for the 
period of the Strike and close the Lunch 
Club: bad blood might otherwise split 
Gobbleston irrevocably from top to bottom. 
“ Flashy ” jumped to his feet, with all his old 
fire burning. “‘ Wisest’ be damned!” he 
cried impetuously, “Our Main Resolution 
says ‘love widely’: if it says ‘ wisely,’ it’s a 
blasphemous misprint. We've got a chance 
now to learn to ‘ love,’ above strikes and the 
devil knows what. And we can’t ‘love’ if 
we never meet—that's sheer poppycock. So 
we've got to meet every night, not once a 
week, while the strike lasts. And our fellows 
on strike will feed in the Lunch Club— 
they’ve had no chance before—and the rest 
will be there to feed with ’em. This is a 
Toc H job—and I’m Jobmaster here.” 


He carried the day, without a word more 
from the opposition. The “job” they now 
embarked upon proved a very severe test of 
the “ Toc H spirit” and several times came 
near failing. To “love widely” enough to 
bridge the gulf the strike had made required 


much more than a vague sentimental warmth 
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towards other men with a Toc H tie. Look- 
ing back on their persevering effort long 
afterwards, they saw that it had marked the 
Group’s entry into manhood. 


Emergency 

When the strike was barely over and before 
its aftermath of suffering and bitterness was 
nearly ended, another public incident 
occurred, from which the more nervous citi- 
zens prophesied disaster. A large body of so- 
called “ hunger-marchers ” were on their way 
from the far North to London, where they 
hoped to lay their case before Parliament. 
Gobbleston Jay on their route and they were 
due to reach it in about a week’s time. The 
Town Council held an emergency meeting, 
at which something like panic tried to get 
the upper hand. In the present disturbed 
state of industry in the town, this influx of 
“ Reds” would cause revolution, said some; 
one old gentleman implored the Mayor to 
ask the War Office for troops. The Mayor 
kept his head and calmer counsels prevailed. 


Toc H also held an emergency meeting, 
and what emerged was a plan. A deputation 
of members waited on their friend the Mayor 

ad offered well-defined help. Let them 

eet the marchers during their Stay (it might 

2 one night, possibly two) in the town in 
ı place where they could feed them and bed 
them down. They were ready for day-and- 
night service on these simple lines as long as 
they were needed. The Mayor knew enough, 
first-hand, of the Group to take the matter 
into his own hands: they should be made 
responsible for this “job ” and be given every 
reasonable help they asked from public funds. 


The marchers arrived, as decent a crpwd of 
British workmen as ever provided house- 
holders with coal at the risk of their lives or 
got themselves buried on a Flanders battle- 
field. They were led by a loud-mouthed 
theorist in a small car (essential, of course, 
for organising his revolutionary troops) who, 
after greeting the Toc H members as 
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“scabs,” retired to a hotel and did not 
bother them again until the march was 
resumed. The men were nearly worn-out 
with bad weather, bad roads and bad boots, 
and their hosts had to marshal all their 
resources to help set them, body and spirit, 
in marching trim again. A large chapel 
building, long disused and for sale, was put 
at their disposal (not for nothing was the 
Mayor an estate-agent), and there they fed 
the men and made them a rough and ready 
dormitory. There is not space here to tell the 
whole history of those two days and nights 
(for atrocious weather stopped the marchers 
from leaving next morning, according to 
programme). If you believe that no man can 
serve another and become his friend without 
a permanent mark being left on both, then 
the “job”? of those two days remains 
unending. 


Breakdown 


The strain on the mecmbers—and every 
man jack of them took his share of bearing 
it—was very great. It was no doubt the last 
straw which brought John himself into 
adversity. For some time he had not been 
sleeping well, had caught himself out in 
queer, sudden fits of irritation, and went 
about with a careful brow which other mem- 
bers noticed. “ You need to think now and 
then of yourself,” the old Pilot said to him 
gently one night, and added with a twinkle, 
“Remember the proverb that ‘if you burn 
the willing horse at both ends, you gather 
no moss.” John shook him off as politely 
as he could, but knew that he was right. At 
last something seemed to snap inside him. 
The bank, which had good reason to be 
satished with the way he had played the 
manager for them, gave him a month’s sick- 
leave. Young Peter found another Treasurer 
and took over the Secretaryship of the Group. 
And John, with a queer mixture of relief and 
home-sickness, saw Gobbleston, in smoke and 
rain, fade away from the railway carriage 
window. 


ENVOI 


John had lain in the winter sun and 
tramped in the snow in Northern Italy and 
now he was on his way home, a new man. 
His route took him (after some ingenious 
work with maps and time-tables) precisely 
through Poperinghe, where he found him- 
self mixed up with a Toc H Pilgrimage and 
sleeping in the Old House. 

Last evening, kneeling at a low bench in 
the dim light of the Upper Room, he had felt 
his burden, like Christian’s, almost literally 
slip from his shoulders, and had gone for- 
ward in spirit, leaping and shouting for joy, 
into a new day. This afternoon, more 
calmly, he sat among his fellow pilgrims in 
the winter sunshine at the base of that grand 
Canadian soldier at St. Julien, whose giant 
face of stone looks down always on the lives 


and memories of two thousand of his fellow- 
countrymen who lie buried at his feet: they 
died together, in the first gas-attack, on the 
eve of St. George’s Day. 

“They were given the impossible to do,” 
their guide was saying, “they were not even 
given it, they chose it. And they did it.” 

John’s mind went back to Gobbleston, 
dear, dirty city. He saw men building a 
bridge, an impossible bridge across an 
unfathomed abyss, into a country only half 
guessed on the other side. They had been 
given this task—or had they chosen it for 
themselves? Or had the Architect of both 
worlds hired them as His servants? He 
longed for the moment—only two days from 
now—when he would be among the bridge- 
builders again. 
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APPENDIX I: 


PROGRAMMES 


1. On making a Programme 


The following is the circular referred to on page 34, which was issued by the Area 
Secretary to units in one of the Areas at home in January, 1937. 


There is no set way of making a pro 
gramme. Each Branch and Group must 
consider what its members will or will not 
stand for, what speakers are to be found in 
the unit or in the neighbourhood, and how 
much of the unit’s time should be taken up 
with listening to talks, speeches, homilies, 
harangues or lectures. What follows is in 
no way meant to be a list of subjects that 
ought to be discussed, or an outline on which 
all programmes should be modelled. What 
I have tried to do is to put down some sug- 
gestions about making the best use of those 
two hours a week in which the family seeks 
both to express and to discover Toc H. If 
these suggestions save any unit the trouble of 
thinking out its own programme, I have 
failed; they are to stir your imagination. 

It is good to try to make a programme deal 
Over a period of, say, three or four months, 
with faéts or ideas that are connected. <A 
series of unrelated subjects, like crows on a 
telephone wire, may be interesting, but my 
idea of a good programme is that which gives 
members the sense that they are digging 
deeper each week into a subject continually 
apening up new aspects, fresh angles of 
approach, and many points of contact with 
other matters, like a series of caves opening 
one out of another. In what follows I have 
given to the second meeting night of each 
month such a subject that can be studied in 
its various phases for several months. 

I place considerable emphasis on the 
“follow-up night.” In the time at his dis- 
posal, a well informed speaker cannot 
exhaust his subject, so this time is provided 
for members themselves to continue the mat- 
ter. If this principle of the follow-up is 


adopted, secretaries should inform the 


* Partially reprinted as No. 2 of Appendix I. 


speaker, who often will be pleased to make 
suggestions as to points that could be dis- 
cussed after he has said his piece and 
departed. There is another use for this spare 
evening. If a unit books an expert to talk, 
he is not being used to his highest efficiency 
if he has to confine himself to the elements 
of his subject. Sometimes, therefore, units 
should prepare themselves beforehand by 
reading, or discussions led by a member, so 
that the speaker can take the elementary 
knowledge for granted. An example: it is 
a waste of his time for the Borough Engineer 
to have to explain what volts, amps, watts 
and ohms are before proceeding to discuss the 
effect of the Grid System in a village. 

The item “ Five-minute Talk” is an 
attempt to help members to express them- 
selves about Toc H. This is dealt with fully 
in the Toc H Journat, On Becoming 
Articulate, Vol. XIII, p. 159 (April, 1935)*- 
If these suggestions are carried out steadily 
and regularly, the number of men who have 
something interesting to say about Toc H 
will increase. 


Suggestions for a four months Programme 
First Nicut IN THE Monty: Famity NIGHT. 
1. Five-minute Toc H Talk. 

2. Reports. 

(a) Unit executive. This will include 
such matters as have been brought 
back from the District Team to the 
Executive. 

(b) Unit Officers. On the family night 
officers can spend more time on their 
reports than at the other meetings. 
In addition to statements of fact or 
appeals for help, they can sum up the 
past month, discuss plans and hopes 


Contributed by a unit at Home. 


(c) 


(3) 


(e) 


for the future.’ In other words, make 
the unit into a Council of State by 
sharing their concerns. 

Planning ahead. Make arrangements 
for the Speaker’s night, Guest Night 
and future meetings in general. 
Think out entertainment, rehearse 
turns, etc. Introduce for preliminary 
discussion matters to be studied later 
by the Committee. For example, in 
December, a wise Chairman will 
begin to sound the unit in plans for 
the summer, rallies, camps, etc. 

Job Team report. Boys’ Club, Hos- 
pital Library, casual ward, study 
team, overseas team, etc. 

Report of last meeting of the 
Borough/Town/Parish Council and 
discussion if necessary. 


SEconp NIGHT: SPEAKER'S NIGHT. 


Some 


Possible Subjects and Speakers. 


A. The Community. 


I. 


> 


Local Government. 

Town Clerk, Treasurer, Rating 
Officer, Medical Officer of Health, 
Education Officer, Relieving Officer, 
Highways Officer. 

Local Services. 

Fire Brigade, Hospital—the Al- 
moner, Children’s Welfare, R.S.P.C.C., 
Library service, Borstal Association, 
Police—Probation Officer, Clerk to 
Police Court. Rotary and similar 
voluntary social service bodies. Local 
transport—’bus Company. Manager 
of Cinema, Theatre, etc. Amateur 
societies—choral, dramatic, sport, his- 


torical, literary, nature study. 
R.S.P.C.A. Schools. 


. Local Occupations. 


Welfare work in local factories. 
Provision for unemployed. Occupa- 
tional centre. Juvenile training centre. 
Handicraft schools for disabled. 
Societies for care of physically handi- 
capped. Trade Unions. Employers’ 
Unions. Chamber of Commerce. 
Ratepayers’ Association. Adult Edu- 
cational Services. Evening Schools. 


4. General local interests. 
Newspapers—the Editor. Salvation 
Army. Barnardo’s Homes. Religious 
Denominations. Political parties. 


B. Questions of the day. 


These again depend on the people 
available locally to talk, such as clergy, 
schoolmasters and mistresses, profes- 
sional and business men. If speakers 
are not available from the outside, use 
Study groups. Take a simple book or a 
series of articles from a well informed 
weekly paper. (Do not despise The 
Listener; stimulating articles appear 
there regularly). The object of this part 
of the programme is not to convert 
people to somebody else's opinions, but 
to help ourselves to understand other 
people’s ideas on matters that affect our 
own lives, whether we can help it or not, 
and to discover if Toc H can do anything 
about them, or how they relate to the 
ideal expressed in the Four Points of the 
Toc H Compass. 

Some suggested subjects. 

World politics, taking each country 
separately. The Co-operative system. 
Wages and Profits. Big versus Small 
Business. The Means Test. Raising 
the School Leaving Age. Theories of 
Money. Moncylenders. Football Pools. 
Village Industries. Wagrancy, men and 
boys. The Surrey scheme for Jarrow. 
The life of the coal miner. War and 
Peace. Fascism and Communism. The 
League of Nations. The Housing Cam- 
paign. Unemployment. The Church 
and Divorce. State Religion. Sunday 
Cinemas. 


Tuirp NIGHT. 


. Five-minute Toc H talk. 
2. Following up the previous speaker. 


(i) Did he mention any books, pamphlets, 
papers? Are there any reports of 
Town Council or Parliamentary de- 
bates on points he discussed? Detail 
a member to produce the gist of them. 
Debate the points he made.  Biogra- 
phies of men he mentioned. Charac- 


teristic extracts from some of their 
speeches; a few facts about their back- 
ground in history, e.g. to follow up a 
talk on Trade Unions, discuss Parlia- 
mentary Legislation such as that after 
the General Strike, 1926, or the Taff 
Vale decision, 1910, tell the story of 
the Tolpuddle martyrs. Do some 
practical work, go and see an institu- 
tion, get invited to an evening session 
in the Relieving Officer’s office. 

(ii) Prepare for a talk in the future by get- 
ting hold of some of the elementary 
facts, or learning some of the technical 
terms. 

3. Approach to reading, led by members. 

(i) Reading of a single article from the 
Journa and discussion; or 

(ii) A dip into several articles from the 
JournaL; or 

(iii) Reading of the leading article from a 
reputable daily paper; or 

(iv) Some worth-while novels. Members 
mention what they have. read, sum- 
marise the plot, and be prepared to 
say why they think it good; or 

(v) Readings from the smaller Toc H 
Publications, such as Weekday Chris- 
tianity, the “Concerning Toc H” 
Series. 


Ds Five Minute 


1. The object is to have a short, serious 
talk at every Toc H meeting. To make the 
theme continuous the talk should be held 
every Toc H night irrespective of the main 
programme. Also the whole series would 
need careful planning in advance, and the 
points upon which the speaker is to talk 
should be drawn up by a committee or an 
§ individual thoroughly conversant with the 
_ subject. 
2. A time-limit of five minutes should be 
< rigidly adhered to; only the essentials can be 
given. This should come directly after 
‘Light,’ the meeting being more fit for it 
then than before the Ceremony. 
3. The subject would be Toc H: its his- 
tory from the comradeship of the Elder 
Brethren in Flanders up to the present day; 


Fourra Nicur: Toc H Spgaxer’s NIGHT, 
OR, OCCASIONALLY, A CAREFULLY PLANNED AND 
PREPARED Guest Nicut (wiru Guests). 

1. Preceded by some good Music. Do not 
despise good solos occasionally. It does 
not matter in what way we express our 
artistic urges as long as it is well done. 
Think freshly and dare to be original. 

2. A few of the many possible subjects for a 

Toc H talk :— 

The Main Resolution, one clause per 
evening; similarly the Four Points, the 
Objects of the Association. Is Toc H 
another Religion? Has Toc H a mind of 
its own? The action of Toc H on its 
Town or village. Toc H and world 
affairs. The organisation of Toc H— 
Area Executive, Distri¢t Committee, Cen- 
tral Council and Central Executive. 
Where does the money come from? Some 
of the history and legends of the early 
post-war days. The Charter. How I 
became a member. Toc H in the office 
and factory. 

* * Ed 
P.S.—If you have read the above, remember 
it is the views of one person, as a 
guide to your imagination. It is your 
job to begin thinking when you reach 
this full-stop.—L. W. W. 


Talks on Toc H 


then the Main Resolution, the Four Points of 
the Compass, Service, Jobs, Organisation, etc. 
The older members know all this, but a 
resumé of it will teach the younger members 
and refresh the minds of the older ones. 

4. For subjects such as the Main Resolu- 
tion, five minutes is inadequate. It could, 
therefore, be split up into four or more dif- 
ferent sections and dealt with in successive 
weeks. 

The following list can, of course, be sub- 
divided, and every point made the subject 
of a Talk. The points of every Talk can be 
brought round so as to end up with a fleet- 
ing reference to the next talk, somewhat in 
the nature of a serial. The idea is to make 
every member feel that he doesn’t want to 
miss next week’s instalment. 


Talk. 


(1) FLANDERS 1914-1915 


(2) 


G) 


Subject. 


TaLrsBor Houser 


do. 


do. ‘ 
AFTER THE War . 
OVERSEAS 
Toc H, 1937 
RELIGION 


Roya CHARTER . 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Main RESOLUTION 


do. 
do. 


Toc H Compass . 


SERVICE 

Joss : 
“Gropinc’ . 
THe Group . 


THe BRANCH 


Points. 


(a) The fellowship of the men in the trenches. 

(b) The levelling of class. 

(c) An unspoken need for an Everyman’s Club. 

(a) Its beginnings. 

(b) Gilbert Talbot. 

(c) The Rev. P. B. Clayton. 

(d) “ Abandon Rank All Ye That Enter Here.” 

(a) Ground Floor: Recreation, Grub. 

(b) Second Floor: Reading and Writing. 

(c) Upper Room: Spiritual. 

(a) The end of its first period of usefulness. 

(a) Re-birth. 

(b) First House in London. 

(c) Toc H spreading. 

(a) The spreading of Toc H overseas. 

(b) The position overseas to-day. 

(a) Toc H to-day. 

(b) Toc H to-morrow. 

(a) Its broad Christian basis. 

(b) Its special contribution. 

(a) “To preserve amongst men and to transmit to 
future generations the traditions of fellowship and 
S@nvices 2)" 

(b) “ To encourage amongst members of the Associa- 
tion the desire to perform all kinds of social 
SErvICes. te ee 

(c) “To promote amongst men wide human 
interests... . 

(d) “To mitigate by habit of mind and word and 
deed the evils of class consciousness. . . . ” 

(a) Remember with gratitude how God used the Old 
House: ss. 

(b) Behind the ebb and flow of things temporal stand 
the eternal realities... .. 

(c) . ... . Strengthened to go forth to fight for the 
setting up of His Kingdom upon earth..... 

(a) To listen now and always for the voice of God. 

(b) To know His Will revealed in Christ and to do 
it fearlessly... .. 

To think fairly. 

To witness humbly. 

To love widely. 

To build bravely. 

Sacrifice in service. 

‘Worth-while’ jobs, corporate and individual. 

Start of a Tor H unit. 

(a) The Rushiight. 

(b) Working for Branch status. 

‘Maintaining’ its life. 


Tre Disrricr 

Tue AREA 

HEADQUARTERS 

THE PRoBATIONER 

RALLIES : 2 

0) Training WEEK-ENDS . 

THe Ceremony or Licur . 


The work of the Team. 

Its position in the scheme. 

Its work and personnel. 

His preparation and progress. 
How to run them. 

Their purpose. 

(a) The Lamp and its double cross. 


(b) The Act of Remembrance. 
(c) The Act of Self Dedication. 


INITIATION 
Famity PRAYERS . 


Candidate; Sponsors. 
Purpose; method; voluntary nature. 


3. From a London Group 


This plan, and the observations on it, come from a Group in the Western London Area 
(fet us call it “ Gaffers Green”). In lively form it contains many hints about the details of 


running a successful meeting. The programme covers four months. 


been slightly edited. 


“In Town Tonight” 

“ Hello!—is that Arca Headquarters? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Tm spending the night in town and 
thought I would drop in on the Gaffers 
Green Group this evening—I know one or 
two of their fellows. What’s on to-night? ” 

A pause, while some one hurricdly searches 
the Records Book, then :— 

“Here you are. Apparently they've got 
an “Open Night.’ ” 

“Oh, I see, that means that nothing will 
happen at all! Thanks for your trouble, but 
I'll go to the flicks ingtead.” 

The Gaffers Green Group heard of this 
small incident and took it rather seriously. 
The Executive set to work to produce a sort 
of “White Paper” all about good pro- 
grammes, and this is the result. 


Lot No. 1: Komments Keen not Karping 

We will start at 8 p.m. regardless of who 
is there. Our speaker will never be put on 
after 9.15 p.m. As far as possible a different 
leader will function each night. No pro- 
gramme can be effective unless it is well 
handled by the leader, He must know 
beforehand what he is going to do when he 
is going to have “ Light,” ditto tea, who the 
speaker is, what he is going to talk about, and 
all that sort of thing. The best Guest-night 
leaders develop “ 17,” i.e. personality. 


The document has 


We will not loll about and sleep during the 
business part of a meeting, but will sit alert, 
attentive and intelligent—as far as Nature 
permits us. The atmosphere of meetings 
speaks volumes; that is why at least one 
undertaker has happily dozed out a Toc H 
mecting, soothed by its unmistakable simi- 
larity to the homely mortuary. 

The Secretary, with something to say, will 
say it slowly, he will say it distinctly and he 
will say it with his cigarette out of his mouth. 
The Jobmaster, ditto; the Pilot, ditto; any 
others, ditto. 

Chairs in stiff rows across the room are 
the very devil. We know that, so our only 
alternative is to have chairs in stiff rows 
round the walls. But why not a rough, 
informal looking semi-circle? A small mat- 
ter, but we propose to try it. 

“The friendliness of our Branch leaves 
nothing to be desired ” (extract from our Re- 
kindling Report), but—you there!—you who 
blather so much about family spirit, you have 
sat beside that Stranger for an hour without 
taking the slightest notice of him. Don’t be 
a clown, speak to him and break the ice. 
He’s only looking forbidding because he’s 
strange and very shy! 

At larger Guest-nights we will have the 
refreshments dumped on a table at the end 
of the room, so that guests and members will 
have to leave their seats and jostle each other 


V. 


politely in order to get fed. This will mix 
them up, and will give plenty of opportunity 
for members to get into conversation with 
guests. When a Toc H member comes from 
another Branch to speak to us it will be a 
good plan to offer him food at one of our 
homes beforehand. 

Let the probationers be responsible for one 
evening. 

An “Overseas” night: Through the 
Overseas Office get in touch with three visit- 
ing members from various parts of the world, 
and give them 15 minutes each. 

Five-minute clippings: During an evening 
let one member explain any one fact regard- 
ing Toc H, ż.e. L.W.H. and Toc H, a few 
points about All Hallows, personalities in 
Tales of Talbot House, how we became 
involved in leprosy work, etc. 

Try the telephone directory under 
“ Society ” or other headings and see what we 
can discover of real interest. 


Lot No. 2: The Autumn Programme 


(Rough draft with Secretary’s private notes, 
original grammar, original spelling). 


SEPTEMBER 15, Debate: “Can the appeal of 
Toc H be made as Strong to civilians 
in Gaffers Green as to soldiers in 
Poperinghe? ” 

Note.—Two pro and two con speakers to prepare 
beforehand. After their talks we split up into 
groups and debate quietly in corners of the room 
for 20 minutes. Appoint leader for each group 
on the spot. Afterwards meet together again for 
1§ minutes general debate and winding up. Ad- 
vantages—movement and wider discussion. 


SEPTEMBER 22, Talk on “ International affairs 
in the Far East.” 


Note.—Ask the Secretary of the School of 
Oriental studies if he can suggest any Japanese 
or Chinese student who is willing and able to cope 
with the subject. Tea as we come in; Tom to 
read despatches from East Indies & China Squad- 
rons, page 181-182, of last April JOURNAL; Secre- 
tary & Jobbie; ‘‘ Light ’’; Speaker. 


SEPTEMBER 29, Family Night. 


Note.—District Representative to be appointed 
to replace present one—Executive suggest Frank 
as most suitable. Jobbie to put forward his 
schemes for a boys’ camp run in conjunction with 
the Hawkeshill Camp people, personal contact 
with Distressed Areas families and formation of 


vi. 


Scout Troop on neighbouring Housing Estate. 
Tony to read the account of the cricket match in 
England, their England by way of light relief, 


OCTOBER 6, Guest-night. 


Note.—Every member will bring a guest; Fizzi- 
wig ‘ grope ’ to be invited; A suitable member to 
give a resumé of last week's decisions and of jobs 
being attempted; two or three selected songs; 
break for tea; find excuse for making people move 
about during tea; Area Chairman to explain Toc H 
to the guests—g p.m. to 9.30 p.m.—and then take 
“ Light.” A few members to be prepared with 
leading questions in case discussion hangs fire; 
chairman to close at 10.0 p.m. and announce 
family prayers in five minutes; members must 
get up and move about again so that guests can 
slip out quietly if they want to. 


OCTOBER 13, Talk on “ India and the India 
Bill.” 


Note.—Ask overseas Office if the Hon. Com- 
missioner for India would be available; if not, 
they might suggest someone else. Four newish 
members to make notes in preparation for further 
discussion at next Family Night. Speaker sharp 
at 8.45 and tea at 9.45. Tea not to be prepared 
until after speaker has finished. 


OCTOBER 20, The Area. 


Note.—Informal evening. District representa- 
tive to report on last District Team Meeting. 
District Bursar to talk on finance and another 
District Officer to give a bird’s-eye-view of the 
Area. Borrow the old man's portable wireless and 
listen in to “ Gert and Daisy” during tea,—a 
good laff seems indicated sometime during the 
evening. 


Ocroser 27, Family Night. 


Note.—A probationer in charge of the evening, 
previously warned. Padre to talk to us for 20 
minutes—no discussion. The four newish mem- 
bers who made special notes on the "India ” 
talk to lead discussion. Must try to draw out 
some of our silent members and prevent the old 
sweats from monopolising conversation. 


NovemBer 2, Talk on “ Peace in our Time.” 
3) 


Note.—For a suitable speaker try any sound 
schoolmaster, the local M.P.; anyone from a local 
Debating Society or Rotary; our own General 
Members; perhaps Dick Sheppard’s secretary 
could put us in touch with one of his supporters; 
any local clergy. Beforehand one member to 
give a 10 minute summary of Toc H work re 
Leprosy. 


Novemser 10, Skittles with Mark III. 


Note.—No usual meeting. Foregather with the 
Mark III fellows at 42, Trinity Square, at abont 
6.30 to 7.0 p.m. for light meal. Bring our own 
feed and picnic out in the Skittle Alley: write 
‘“ 42” to see if this is possible. Might be a chance 
to let the new members see All Hallows. 


“They invited their flock from the Kiddies’ Camp to a Christmas Tea Party... . The Party was, 
quite literally, a roaring success.” —p. 68. 


PLATE NIII. 


PATE ONIN. 


“In the Autumn 
Porlieistle’s park 
had underlaken, 


they 


Bul 


il 


held an outing for these ‘ Handicapped’ 
Thev fell that this was the most grateful 


teas oly the starting-point of fresh work." 


in Lady 
task they 
p. 6S. 
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“The marchers arrived. as decent a crowd of British 
at the risk of their lives or sot themselves buricd 
building 


workmen as ever provided householders wilh coal 
ona Flanders baltlefield e a 2. 4 large chapel 


g, long disused and for sale, was put at their disposal."—p. 72. 


PLATE XV. 


“In the Upper Room he had peli his 
burden slip from his shoulders.“ —p. 73. 


“He sat among his fellow-pilgrims at 
Si. Julien." — p. 73. 


PLATE N“ 


NovemBer 17, Some Ingredients of Toc H. 


Note.—Brief talks by the Warden of a Mark, a 
member of the Sports Club and a member of the 
Entertainments Committee—each to talk on his 
particular subject, followed by question and 
answer. Perhaps the Fizziwig ‘ grope ’ will visit 
us again. 


Novemper 24, Free Night. 


Note-—Reserve for any special matter which 
may have cropped up, or special visitor in the 
neighbourhood. If nothing of importance has 
arisen by previous week arrange ‘ balloon’ de- 
bate, JourNnar, discussion, holiday reminiscences, 
current affairs culled from the week’s newspapers, 
extracts from books, discussion of domestic affairs 
if necessary, etc.—but we must prepare. 


DECEMBER 1, “ Objections to an International 
Air Force.” 

Note.—Get a speaker froin the Air League of 
the British Empire. Beforehand one member will 
explain briefly how the Central Council, Central 
Executive, Area Executives and District Com- 
Mittees are formed, and what they are for: see 
Rules of the Road. Let’s be superior and ask 
James’ wife to make some tom ito-juice cocktails 
Instead of tea—cach member to bring his own 
egg-cup. Might even rise to cheese and biscuits. 


Lot No. 3: Just Ideas 

In any old order, from which “ themes” 
might be built up. 

Town Clerk; Treasurer; Local boxer; 
Local footballer; Fire Brigade; Hospital 
Almoner; Children’s Welfare; R.S.P.C.C.; 
R.S.P.C.A.; Library Service; Boys’ Brigade; 
J.0.C.; Local Doctors; Aviation; Means 


Test; Prison Visiting; Police Court Mission; 
Sunday Cinemas; St. John’s Ambulance; 
International League of Friendship; Activi- 
ties of Tower Hill; Servers of the Blind; 
Clerk to Police Court; Amateur Societies of 
various types (choral, dramatic, sport, ctc.). 


The Government and the Special Areas; 
C.L.B.;  Anti-vivisection; Anti-anti-vivisec- 
tion (Research Defence Society); Rating 
Officer; Medical Officer of Health; Local 
cricketer; Local runner; Police; Probation 
Officer; J.P. (Juvenile Court); Local Hang- 
man (if none write * none”); Unemploy- 
ment; Blood Transfusion Service; Big 
Finance; The Church and Divorce; New 
Housing Estates; Trade Union Leaders; 
Employers’ Union leaders; L.W.H., by one 
of them; Local coffee bar attendant; Rotary 
and similar bodies. 


London Federation of Boys’ Clubs; Raising 
the School-leaving Age; Alliance of Honour; 
Scout Commissioner; Chelsea’s trainer; 
Clergy; Ratepayers’ Association; Evening 
Schools; Toc H subjects galore; Overseas 
men on leave; Local pea-nut vendor; Educa- 
tion Officer; Relieving Officer; Salvation 
Army; Physical Fitness; World Politics; 
Co-operative system; Borstal Association; 
Juvenile Transference; Fascism and Com- 
munism; B.E.L.R.A.; Manager of Cinema; 
Editor of local paper. 


4, From a Country Group at Home 


A small country Group in Kent had found 
great diffculty in keeping up a supply of 
“outside speakers.” The village in which 
it meets is difficult of access, and, though it 
has summer visitors, for most of the year it 
is left very much to its own devices. After 
many disappointments with speakers who 
failed to turn up or had to alter their dates, 
the Group decided to experiment with its 
own limited resources. [Its membership 
included two schoolmasters, two wardens of 
a hostel, several groundsmen and stokers and 
a few serving airmen from a neighbouring 
R.A.F. station, a farmer, a postman, a 
plumber and some general labourers. This 


list did not, at first sight, promise many men 
who could speak—in fact, beyond the school- 
masters, it is doubtful if any of them had 
ever tried. However, the experiment was 
made and for three years the Group has pro- 
vided programmes which its members have 
found interesting and useful. Success has 
been due largely to four things :— 

(a) The Executive has been careful to 
plan programmes which are within the 
capacity of the Unit to carry through. This 
has inevitably restricted the field, and some 
suggested programmes have been turned 
down because the Group felt it had not got 
the men who could tackle the subjects. 


Vil. 


(b) The next quarter’s programme has 
always been prepared at least a month before 
the current quarter’s programme came to an 
end, and the subjects duly allotted to the 
speakers. This has meant that the speaker 
has known several weeks, sometimes two or 
three months, before he speaks, what he has 
got to talk about. At the quarterly business 
meeting, which is held three weeks before 
the end of the quarter, there has been a 
preliminary talk about the coming pro- 
gramme, outlining its scope and what it is 
hoped the Unit may get out of it. 


(c) Pains have been taken to put the 
selected speaker in touch with sources of 
information. He has been helped to get hold 
of any book that is likely to be useful, etc. 
This is considered to be most important. 


(d) The programme has been built round 
some definite theme. (It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the talks have been inter- 
spersed with occasional Lantern Lectures, 
Debates, etc., and in summer with a Games 
Evening or a Hike). 

Here is the outline of seven quarterly pro- 
grammes which this Group has actually 
carried out :— 

l. Tueme: Building Toc H. 
(i) The beginnings — the Old 
House; (ii) Post-war conditions; 
(iii) How Toc H started again; 
(iv) Growth at home; (v) Growth 
Overseas; (vi) The possibilities in 
the future. 

II. Tueme: “To promote amongst all 
people a wide human interest in 
the lives and needs of their fel- 
lows, and to foster in every man 
a sense of responsibility for the 
well-being of his fellow men.” 

(i) Life in the Building Trade; 
(ii) Life in the Coal Mining In- 
dustry; (iii) Life in the Oil Fields; 
(iv) Life in the Tobacco Industry; 


Here is the first shot—a good one—at a 
complete six-months’ programme by the 
small Group at Montevideo, the only unit of 


(v) Life in the Merchant Service; 
(v1) Life on the land in Agriculture. 

H. Turme: “They are pledged to the 
consideration of local conditions, 
civic, social and religious.” 

(i) The Parish Council; (ii) The 
Rural District Council; (iii) The 
County Council; (iv) The responsi- 
bility of the vote; (v) Our village; 
(vi) The rcligious life of the parish; 
(vii) a glimpse of what might be. 
IV. Tueme: Toc H and Modern Problems. 
(i) Pacifism; (ii) Education; (iii) The 
Use of Leisure; (iv) Rural Dis- 
figurement; (v) Irreligion; (vi) 
Noise; (vii) Unemployment. 

V. Turme: The Problem of Poverty and 
Unemployment. 

(i) What do we mean by Poverty?; 
(ii) The incidence of poverty in 
England in past centuries; (iii) The 
situation in the country to-day; 
(iv) Government efforts to alleviate 
poverty and unemployment; (v) 
The Special Areas. 

VI. Tuemz: “To send them forth 
strengthened to fight at all costs 
for the setting up of His King- 
dom on Earth” (Main Resolu- 
tion). 

G) What are we to understand by 
“the Kingdom of God ”?; (ii) Out- 
standing personalities who have 
fought for the setting up of the 
Kingdom; (ii) The development of 
the Social Service; (iv) The In- 
fluence of Organised Christianity; 
(v) The Importance of the Indi- 
vidual. 

VII. Tueme: The Interests of the Man in 
the Street. 

(i) Road Safety; (ii) National 
Defence; (iii) Physical Fitness; 
(iv) Sport; (v) The Pictures; (vi) 
Holidays; (vii) Home. 


5. From a small Group Overseas 


Toc H in the Republic of Uruguay. As will 
be seen, it is based on the regular monthly 
rotation of (1) Guest-night; (2) Talk and dis- 


cussion; (3) Talk (usually by an outside 
speaker); (4) Debate alternating with a “ Hat- 
night” (at which a certain number of mem- 
bers draw subjects out of a hat and give short 
impromptu talks on them—good fun and 
excellent practice). We need not here give 
the names of the speakers, of the proposer and 
opposer in debates, of the chairman for the 
night or of the “ O.C. events during the 
month ” : these are all set down in advance 
in the roneoed programme issued to members 
of the Group. 

January 6th, Guest-night (farewell to a 
member); 13th, Talk and discussion—(t) 
“Fellowship ”; 20th, Talk—‘‘ The land we 
live in”; 27th, Debate— That there is no 
such thing as unselfishness.” 

Fesruary 3rd, Guest-night — talk on 
“Nazi Germany,” by a German; roth, Talk 
and discussion—(2) “Service”; 17th, Talk 
—“Why I think Toc H has no place in Mon- 
tevideo ”; 24th, Hat-night. 

Marcy 3rd, Guest-night—talk on “The 
Don Bosco Schools,”’ by a priest; roth, Talk 
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and discussion—(3) “‘ Fairmindedness ”; 17th, 
Talk—“ The Co-educational system ”; 24th, 
Talk and discussion—‘ Jobmastery in Monte- 
video”; 31st, Debate—‘‘ That the abolition 
of war is an impossible ideal.” 

ApriL 7th, Guest-night—talk on “ Chris- 
tian growth in Scandinavia,” by Scandina- 
vian guests; 14th, Talk and discussion—(4) 
“The Kingdom of God”; 21st, Talk— 
“Work among boys in England”; 28th, 
Flat-night. 

May sth, Guest-night—talk on “ The Falk- 
land Islands,” by the Padre; 12th, Talk and 
discussion —‘‘ Unselfishness in everyday life ”; 
tgth, Talk—“ Salvation Army work in 
Buenos Aires,” by a Salvation Army officer; 
26th, Debate—‘‘ That Toc H as a movement 
cannot endure.” 

June 2nd, Guest-night; 9th, Talk and dis- 
cussion—“ The Toc H family ”; 16th, Talk 
—“ Christianity in a factory,” by a member 
who is a factory official; 23rd, Talk—‘‘ The 
Four Points of the Compass as I see them ”; 
30th, Hat-night. 


SOME SUBJECTS TO STUDY 


1 À study of i Towards New Landfalls.” 
This set of questions on Hubert Secretan's book Towards New Landfalls (Published by 


Toc H, 1936, Is.) was prepared by two members of Toc H in South London. They headed 
it “ Bait for Debaters,” and many of the questions would provide material for lively discus- 
sion, short or long. Taken a chapter at a time, as Gobbleston Group chose to do, it provides 


a course of eight or nine study-evenings—at least. 


Preface 

(p. 3) Don’t leave out the “ Preface.” 
Average Bill says—“ Give us a lead to 
follow”; Independent Thomas says— 
“T prefer to do my own thinking.” 
What can Toc H do for these two? 

(P. 4) “The Donkeyman’s”’ letter. 
Can you simply explain J.B.’s mouth- 
fuls about the “Narrows”? Are 
your sure there are no “apes” and 
“peacocks” aboard? 

(p. 6) “The Royal Patron’s Message.” 
Can you think straight unless you feel 
deeply? 


Chapter | 


(p. 7) Have you met any adventure? or run 
any risks in Toc H? 

(p. 7) Can you build a thing like in spirit 
to Talbot House without a similar 
crisis? 


(p. 9) Is Toc H living on hearsay ex- 


perience? Why not forget about the 
War? 

(p. 12) How can we avoid being strangled 
by rules? 


(p. 13) Are we preserving “living personal 
links right down the chain”? Is 
your unit “absorbed in building 
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itself’ or “ facing up to the eternal 
world ”? 

14) Can we leave it to Padres to link 
friendly service to Eternal Purpose? 


Chapter 2 


(N.B.—This chapter should be expounded 
by somebody with some historical back- 
ground. Toc H might make more use of 
schoolmasters.) 

15) Now, grey-heads!—was that “ ideal- 
ised past ever wholly real”? 

16) “ Conscious direction to the future of 
the race”—Have we big enough 
thinkers to do this? 

22) Rupert Brooke desired “to turn... 
glad, from a world grown old.” 
Would you escape if you could? 


Chapter 3 


23) Are you in the getter or giver class? 

24) Dreams from the heart and dreams 
from the head—Is there a growth of 
kindliness and understanding? 

25) What can yor report of—“ Toc H 
helping men to keep their feet and 
their faith’’? 

26) Do you agree that—‘‘ Man is again 
lifting up his head ”? How can we 
gain foresight? 


Chapter 4 

28) “The triumphs of Christianity lie 
ahead of us.’ —Does this fit in with 
Wells’ Shape of Things to Come? 

29) How would you guess that “ Man 
was not always and everywhere build- 
ing for the day”? What does it 
mean ‘To find the true values ”? 

31) Is there a danger of twisting Toc H 
to suit temporal purposes? 

32) Is the witness of the individual the 
main hope for the future, or can we 
expect a new community spirit? 


. 33) “ Men must fit their values to God’s.”” 


—How would you apply this? 
Chapter 5 


- 35) Work out the different ways of treat- 


ing your fears. 


. 36) How far can Dictatorship fit into 


Toc H loyalties? 
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37) Can you trust human nature? 

39) Why say “democracy will not 
work? ” 

40) Planning: Is the object sound? Is 
the method sound? What is the test 
of a Group’s value? 

42) Patching: Is Toc H largely content 
with this? 


(pp. 43-46) Work carefully through this 
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summary and face the last paragraph. 
Chapter 6 


48) “ Without adventure civilisation is in 
full decay.”—Is there much adven- 
ture in Toc H? 

50) Training for “goal of harmonious 
life.” — What does this mean? 

51) What about cat and hearthrug? 

53) “ Corporate thought.” — Will this 
work, or mu&t we still have majority 
government? 

54) Lighthcartedness comes from a close 
grip on realitics? Is this true? 

55) Discuss qualities of a speaker. 


Chapter 7 

58) “The hope of the Fellowship of 
Man.”—Do you believe this dream? 

59) How docs the spirit of fairness 
change a situation? Illustration, 
please. Would you rejoice if men 
“leave Toc H behind them “? 

60) The new fact about Unemployment 
“the national conscience will no 
longer tolerate.” —Cannot Toc H go 
beyond general conscience? 


. 62) How can we move from agreed nega- 


tives to agreed positive condition? 
Do you agree with the conditions of 
the programme laid down here? 
Then what about it? 

64) “ Personal service makes thinking 
come alive.”—Are we thinking con- 
structively about Youth? 

66) Can we answer the challenge to work 
for community between nations? 


. 68) The time may come for a frontal 


assault? 


Chapter 8 
For your own working out, 


E 
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2. A study of K The Mind of Christ.” 


This course of study on the Mind of Christ on eight different social questions was prepared 
ty Padre Gordon Mackenzic, of Toc H Wellington, New Zealand, and has been undertaken 
ona series of evenings by his Branch. 


1. On Money 


(a) Read St. Luke xix 1-10. Zacchcus 
had evidently made some of his 
money illegitimately. What did he 
do with this money when he came 
into contact with Jesus? Why? 

(b) Read St. Luke xii 13-21. The man 
out of the crowd wanted Jesus to 
help him get his part of the inheri- 
tance. What did Jesus reply? What 
point did He make about the farmer 
who hoarded his grain? 

(c) Read St. Luke xviii 18-30. The rich 
young man had lived a clean, moral 
life. Why did Jesus ask him to give 
away his moncy? 

(d) Read St. Matthew vi 19-24. Why 
was it necessary to speak of the 
potential moral evil of moncy to poor 
people? What docs Jesus mean by 
“Store up treasures in heaven” and 
“Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon’’? 


. From the above storics, when would you 


say that Jesus objected to men’s posses- 
sing wealth? When docs the accumula- 
tion of wealth by an individual become 
contrary to the ideal of Jesus? 


. Where do you think Jesus would draw 


the line between legitimate earnings and 
profiteering? 

If a person is willing to make his money 
within the limits of the present standards 
of honesty, and to give of it gencrously 
to good causes, is he then justified, from 
the Christian viewpoint, in accumulating 
large wealth? Why, or why not? 


. In St. Luke xii 13-21, the Rich Fool’s 


problem was “ Where shall I bestow my 
goods? ” Can you offer him a satisfac- 
tory answer? 

ose all earthly possessions were 
suddenly to drop from about you, as they 
one day will, what would you have left? 


hw 


Would you then be rich or poor? Would . 
the wants you would then begin to feel 
be amply provided for? "—(Dr. Marcus 
Dods). 

How would you state the Christian 
ideal in the making and use of money? 


2. On Marriage 


Read and compare St. Matthew xix 3-12 
and St. Mark x 2-12. On what grounds 
does Jesus place the bond between hus- 
band and wife? Read also Genesis 2: 
18-25. 

Through the Bible we come to know 
four points in especial, which constitute 
the meaning of sexual life according to 
the Will of God. Duscuss cach point 
separately : — 

(a) It corresponds with God’s purposes 
with human beings that they arc 
either men or women, and that the 
sexes are drawn to one another by the 
sexual desire. 

Through sexual union, there is once 
and for all set up between two people 
a unity which the Bible characterises 
as “one flesh.” 

(c) In the sexual encounter, men and 
women know one another mutually, 
i.e. they solve thereby the mystery of 
their manhood or womanhood. 

Only in the believing love which has 
its pattern in the union of Jesus 
Christ with His Church can man live 
in accordance with the meaning of 
his sexual being. 

What is the purpose of marriage? 

How does marriage differ in nature from 
the other covenants people make? 

By what standards or tests should a man 
judge the fitness of a particular girl to 
be his wife? 

What are the pre-requisites of a worthy 
marriage? 


(b) 


(d) 
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. Discuss: “Marriage without a decent 


chance of relief is only a sort of slave- 
owning; people oughtn’t to own each 
other.” 


. What may be said for and against 


“Divorce by mutual consent? ” 


. Suppose, as is most probable, that we 


have nothing certain except that Jesus 
made a general pronouncement that 
divorce was not in accordance with 
God’s Will. (See again St. Matt. xix 
3-12 and St. Mark x 2-12), how ought 
that to affect our judgment on this 
subject? 


3. On Sunday Observance 


. Read St. Mark 2: 23-28. What gencral 


principle concerning Sunday is here 
enunciated? 


. Read St. Luke 4: 16. Consider the sig- 


nificance for us of the phrase, “as his 
custom was.” 


. Read the Fourth Commandment in 


Deut. 5: 12-15. What two positive prin- 
ciples are there to be found? 


. What is the difference between the 


Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Sunday? 


. “The nation that loses its Sunday is on 


the way to losing its soul.” Discuss this 
statement. 

What are the primary obligations of a 
Christian as regards Sunday? 


. Is my way of observing Sunday in accord 


with the mind of Christ? 


. Read St. Mark 3: 1-6; St. Luke 13: 15 


and 14: 5. What principle for guidance 
in sabbath observance underlies these 
passages? 


4. On Class Distinctions 


. Read St. Matt. 25: 14-30. In the light 


of this parable, consider the question, 
“ Are all men equal? ” How would you 
reconcile this with “ Abandon rank all 
ye who enter here ”? 


. What constitutes class-distinctions? 
. What are the causes of class enmity? 
. How are class-distinctions fostered and 


increased? 


. What social ills are produced by class- 


distinctions? 


. What is the Christian method of reform 


in this matter? 


5. On the Treatment of Crime 


. Why does the State punish the man or 


woman who breaks the law? 


. Read St. Matt. 18: 15-35. Why did the 


king in the parable forgive the man who 
had defrauded him of more than 
£2,000,000? What is the meaning of 
“ gaining a brother ”? 


. Read St. Luke 15: 11-32. Relate the 


parable in the previous question to the 
return of the prodigal and the welcome 
designed to make him feel that he was 
once more one of the family? 


. Read St. John 8: 3-11 and St. Matt. 7: 


1-5. Are we, in our administration of, 
or acquiescence in, penal law, nearer to 
the Pharisees or Jesus? 


. When, following Jesus’ advice, we bring 


sympathetic understanding and love, 
rather than severity and blame, to bear 
upon the sins of our neighbour, are we 
merely, for the sake of peace, allowing 
complacent and mannerly tolerance to 
interfere with our clear-eyed judgment of 
his real deserts, or are we attaining to a 
truer view of his case? 


. What did Jesus mean when he said 


“ Resist not evil”? (St. Matt. 5: 39). 


. How do you reconcile Jesus’ condemna- 


tion of the Pharisees with his saying, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged ”? 


. Discuss: “ This soul is full of darkness 


and sin is committed, but the guilty per- 
son is not the man who commits the sin 
but he who produces the darkness.” 
(Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo). 


6. On Gambling 


. “ A gamble is a transaction between two 


parties, whereby the transfer of some- 
thing of value is made wholly dependent 
on chance in such a way that the whole 
gain of one party is the whole loss of the 
other.” Discuss this definition, picking 
out the salient points. 


2. What sound obje¢tions are there to bet- 
ting and gambling? 

3. Do you think that one is entitled to play 
cards for money so long as it is within 
the limits of what one can afford? 

4. What are the main incentives to gam- 
bling? 

5. “Gambling is (1) evil in its results; 
(2) evil in itself.” Show the truth or 
otherwise of these two statements. 


6. “The true spoil-sport is betting. 
Although it suits the baser sort, 
What’s sport to them is death to sport.” 
(Punch) 


In what ways is betting and gambling 
the enemy of sport? 

7. Discuss gambling in the light of the 
principles enshrined in these passages: 
St. Matt. 7: 12-20; 22: 36-40. 1 Timothy 
6: 9-11. St. Mark 8: 36. 


7. On Patriotism 


1. Read St. Luke xix 41-44 and St. Matthew 
xxiii 37. Consider the spirit of pat- 
riotism in these passages. 

2. Read St. Matthew x 5-7. How would 
you reconcile this with the story in 
St. Luke x 25-37. Note that the Jews so 
hated the Samaritans that the lawyer 
would not even say the word. 

3. Read St. Mark vii 24-37. What is the 
significance of Jesus’ listening to this 
appeal of the Greek woman? 


(Note :—There are two Greek words for 
“dog ”—one for the wild dog in the street, 
a pest; the other for the little dog that every- 
one loves, that is like one of the family. 
Jesus here uses the word for the little family 
dog, a word found nowhere else in the Bible.) 


4 What is the Christian reaction to the 
phrase : “ My country right or wrong ”? 


5. 
6. 
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What did Edith Cavell mean by “ Pat- 
riotism is not enough ”? 

“The world is my country.” Can this 
be reconciled with national patriotism? 
How? y 
The inscription on an Englishman’s 
tomb in Rome reads: “ Here lies Robert 
Pecham, who quitted his country unable 
to endure life without his Church, and 
who died in Rome unable to endure life 
without his country.” How would you 
resolve the conflict that must have raged 
in the soul of Robert Pecham? 


8. On War 


Read St. Matt. 5: 38-48. Is the use of 
physical force ever justifiable? Under 
what circumstances? When is it wrong? 
Why is it wrong? 

In the event of war, what questions 
should a Christian ask himself before 
enlisting? 

Can a man ever serve his country by 
resisting it? 

It is said that since Civilisation is a pro- 
cess of development, war may be elimi- 
nated some day, but the time is not yet. 
What is the Christian’s answer? 

Can you imagine Jesus sanctioning or 
participating in any modern war? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Is Jesus’ way of life practicable for 
nations? 

What should a Christian do if his own 
country was invaded by a foreign army? 
Can you suggest any “moral equiva- 
lent” for war? 

Is loyalty to country the highest of all 
loyalties? 


3. A study of ý Ourselves and the Community” 


A series of articles on “ Programmes’ 


in The Compass, the journal of Toc H Southern 


Africa, in 1936-37, gives a number of suggestions for courses of study. Here are four series 
based on the book “ Ourselves and the Community,” by E. E. Reynolds (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 5s.). Special South African subjects are here omitted, and subjects could, no 
doubt, be combined, re-arranged or added to. It wants much working out. 


Part L.. Our Neighbours 


1. Citizenship. The good citizen; his 
duties and rights. 


2: 
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Our fellow workers. Trade Unions. Co- 
operation. Friendly societies. 
Local Government authorities. 


xit. 


What is done for us in education. 
What is done for us in health. 

What is done for us by roads, police, 
municipal undertakings. 

How is it all paid for? 

A council meeting. 

How we can help. 


Part ll. The Nation 
The British Constitution. 
The Privy Council and the Cabinet. 
The Departments of State. 
Parliament. 
Parliament at work. 
The party system. 
How it is all paid for. 
The law and administration of justice. 
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. How we can help. 


Part Hl. The British Commonwealth 
The British Isles. 
The Dominions. 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates, Man- 
dates. 
India. 
Overseas scttlement. 


Part İV. International Relations 

The League of Nations. 

What the League has done. 

(Note :—Many more subjects could be dis- 
cussed under this Part—Democracy, Fascism, 
Communism; ‘Ihe contribution to the world’s 
life of Britain, Mrance, Germany, Italy, 
America, China, ete.; The world’s worst 
danger spots, and so on.—Ilib.) 


4. Studies, V arious 


We select the following series of subjects from those suggested in articles in The Compass. 


A. The House of Toc H 
Laying the Foundations—1915-1918. 
In on the ground floor—Rebirth. 
Upstairs : The Elder Brethren. Light. 
Living in the House: Principles of the 
Four Points. 

5. Order to view the House: How docs it 
appear to the outsider? How should it 
be presented? 

6. The tenant pays the rent: Is service the 
only rent? 


B. Did Christ mean what He said ? 

1. “Unto him that smiteth thee on one 
cheek, offer also the other. (Luke vi 
29). 

2. “ When you pray, go into your room 
and shut the door and pray.” (Matthew 
vi 6). 
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“ Love your enemies.” (Luke vi 27). 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” (John xvi 
24). 

“If any man come to me and hate not 
his father and mother, he cannot be my 
disciple.” (Luke xiv 26). 

“Lo, I am with you all the days, even 
unto the end of the world.” (Matthew 
xxviii 20), 


C. What I believe 


The position of the Anglican Church. 
The position of Non-conformist and 
Free Church bodies. 

The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Competitors with Christianity, Mohame- 
danism, Buddhism, scepticism. 


5. À study of e Domestic Problems gi 


The Kent Area Guard of the Lamp recently set down a series of questions arising from 
their study of the “ Re-kindling Reports” of Branches in their Arca. They were primarily 
suggested as “ profitable for District Teams to discuss,” but any unit, we believe, might like 
to tackle some or all the subjects in a series of their own devising. 


A. Spreading Toc H 
(a) Some units appear to have been con- 
cerned about the difficulty of attracting 
and holding men. The following ques- 
tions appear to be worth considering :— 


(i) Is it a good thing to be concerned 
about this at all? 
(ii) When strangers come to the unit, 


do they feel that this is something 
different? 


(iii) If they ask questions, is every mem- 
ber able to answer them? 

(iv) Does every member regard himself 
as a host? 

(v) Has the gathering of the family 
become a “meeting” with the 
usual difficulties of finding speakers 
and of how to pass the time? 

(vi) Is your family so happily self- 
centred that the stranger feels the 
circle to be complete with himself 
outside it? 

What sort of fish are in the net? 

Does Toc H chiefly attract men who 

love good ‘ causes’; men who are sheep 

stealing; people with a religious or politi- 

cal axe to grind; people who use Toc H 

as an expression of an idealism that they 

already have? If so, what about those 
who are interested in none of these 
things; are we getting them? 


b 
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B. Aspects of the Family Life 
(a) Programmes, 


(i) Should a units programme be 
divided between “ Toc H subjects ” 
and “non Toc H subjects ”? 

(ii) Can a programme be so wide in its 
scope that it will attract the man 
who finds the Journat hard reading 
and the man who is widely and 
well read? 

(iit) Why is it a good or a bad thing for 
members to be responsible for a 
greater part of the talks and discus- 


sions in a year’s programmes? 

(iv) Many units depend on visits from 
District or Area Officers for what 
they term “inspirational talks.” 
Supposing such talks to be possible, 
is it a farsighted policy? If not, 
what can the District Team do to 
help? 


(b) Creating a family. 


(i) Which is the best way for a proba- 
tioner to learn about Toc-H?—{a) by 
reading; (b) by listening to “ talks 
for probationers ’’; or (c) by absor- 
bing what he wants from the life of 
the family. 

(ii) At what point in his career should 
a probationer be considered as “‘ one 
of us ”? 

Gii) Is the General Branch the best solu- 
tion for the case of the man who 
wants to belong, but has not time 
for meetings of the family? If not, 
what other solutions are there? 

(iv) What responsibilities has a unit 

towards the member moving 

away from the unit? 

Is the family being true to itself 

when it suggests for the lazy, bad, 

non-attending, non-paid-up mem- 
ber—(a) resignation; (b) transfer to 
the Residuary list? 

(vi) Why is it easier generally to fill a 
unit with men who are not native to 
the town they live in? Should we 
be satisfied with such a position? 


(v 
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6. A study of s; The Approach to Religion” 


Here are notes for the three sessions at a Toc H week-end “ retreat” held in the Notts. 


and Derbyshire Area. 


points for discussion. 


GENERAL SUBJECT : 
“The Approach to Religion.” 
(Note :—The word is ‘‘ approach,’ So the 
aim is not ‘highbrow,’ ‘ dictatorial’ or 
‘preaching at you,’ but to consider together 
some of the great things in life, which we, in 
our best moments, believe really do matter.’ 


l. Questions to ask ourselves 


- Why should I take Religion seriously? 
What do I mean by Religion? 


= 


They give the general outlines of the leader's introductory talks and 


Does “ Nature” give me all I want? 
What is Man—a product of Evolution, 
a clever kind of superior ape, or the 
child of God, made in God’s image? 
What am I to make of the very existence 
of Christianity?—The Saints?—Illusion 
or Reality? 

Why do I believe in anything at all? 
e.g. in my wife, my friends, the things 
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that interest me most? 

2. People say “ Why do you not talk about 
practical things? ” What are “ practi- 
cal” things? 

Are opinions and ideas which affect our 
actions, useless? 


2. Difficulties and Objections 
(N.B.—We do not want to be “ wholly 
destructive ’’—yet argument has its uses; 
although it will not lead us all the way to 
God, it may help to clear the Path.) 

1. So—Faith, a good old, much abused 
word. What is Faith? Credulity or 


the main spring of Action? 


2 Good without God? How do we 
account for these people? 
2. “Science ” : Can it take us to God? 


Has it any limits? Can it give us 


Z Bi Examinations 


If all Toc H members should be “ stu- 
dents ” they ought to expect sometimes to 
face “examinations.” A short time given to 
this, now and then, at meetings, rallies or 
any sort of gathering of the unit, does good; 
it can be at once instructive and amusing. 
It is amazing how often the veterans can be 
caught out by the most elementary questions! 
A few questions may be dictated, handed out 
or written up, to be answered in not more 
than ten words or five minutes. The exer- 
cise must be kept “snappy.” Or the 
“ Cricket” game, familiar to a good many 
members, may be played, as follows :— 

Two members (say, the Jobmaster and the 
Pilot) pick up sides and toss for innings. The 
“ pitch ” is marked out across the room by a 
chair at each end, in which the ‘ batsman ” 
and “ bowler ” take up their positions. The 
“bowler ” lets fly with any one of a series of 
queStions on a piece of paper he holds (or 
any of his own he likes to add)—these are the 
“balls.” Bowlers should be put on in turn 
for “overs ” of six questions, and as soon as 
a batsman fails to answer one (within a 
time-limit of so many seconds), he is out. 
The umpire will adjudicate as to whether a 
batsman is bowled or stumped, or has scored 
a 6, 4, 3, 2 or sneaked an inglorious single; 
he can declare an unfair question “ No ball.” 
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all truth about the Universe and 
about Ourselves? 

4. Doubt and agnosticism: 

“Doubt” any value? 
Can we remain “ Agnostics ”? 
If God has spoken to us—why not 
listen to Him? 

3. The Challenge to us now 

To make up our Minds. 

2. To recognise our Need of God. 

To recognise our Necd of each other. 

3. What is the Aim and Purpose of the 
Church? Yo make men good or to 
unite them to God and to each other— 
“through Christ and His Church”? 
What part can Toc H play in all this? 


How can J begin about it? 


Has 


=H 
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Here are some sample “balls,” but the 
variety is infinite :— 


JOBMASTER'S INNINGS. 

Who started Toc H after the war? 

Where did Toc H start after the war? 

Who is the Hon. Administrator ? 

What are the age-limits of Toc H? 

What are Foundation Members? 

Who is the Patron of Toc H? 

What is the supreme body of Toc H? 

What was the Cavendish Association? 

Why don’t you leave Toc H? 

Who wrote Plain Tales from Flanders? 

. Who is Chairman of your District 

Conimittee ? t 

12. Approximately how many units are there in 
Toc H all over the world? 

13. When was the Royal Charter granted? 

14. Who thought of the Lamp as a symbol of 
Toc H? 

15. Where was Little Talbot House? 

16. When, after the war, did Talbot Honse 
come into the possession of Toc H? 

17. Who is “ The Gen ”? 

18. Who is the Hon. Treasurer of Toc H? 

19. When was the Main Resolution first 
affirmed ? 

20. What is a Mark? : > 

21. Give the title or theme of any article in this 
month’s JOURNAL. 

22. Who is Neville Talbot? ; 

23. Who is in charge of the Schools Section of 
Toc H? 

24. Which is the oldest Branch in England? 

25. Name the other units in your District. 


NAVNE 


Lad 
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PILOT’S INNINGS. 
I1. After whom is Toc H named? 
When did Toc H start after the war? 


. Who is Editor of the JouRNAL? 

. What is a Toc H Builder? 

. Are there any women members of Toc H? 

. Who wrote the poem from which part of 

the words of ‘' Light ” are taken? 

7- Whence is the double cross on the Lamp 
of Toc H derived? 

S. What is the minimum subscription to 
Toc H? 

9. Why did you join Toc H? 

19. Where did the phrase “ Everyman’s Club ” 
originate ? 

11. Who wrote Toc H Under Weigh? 

12. What day is the Birthday of Toc H? 

15- When did the Old House finally close its 
doors during the war? 

14. Who founded L.W.H.? 


nut da be 
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15. When did Toc H first begin to spread 
overseas? 

16. Who is Chief Overseas Commissioner ? 

17. Is Toe H undenominational ? 

18. Who are the Elder Brethren ? 

1g. Where were the first Lamps of Toc H lit? 

20. What is the World Chain of Light? 

21. Who was the first Administrative Padre of 
Toc H? 

22. Where did Toc H first start ontside 
London? 

23. How many Marks are there in England (or 
the world)? 

24. What was the approximate deficit of Toc H 
Incorporated last year > 

25. Name the Toc If units from the Bay of 
Biscay to Palestine, inclusive? 


APPENDIX II: EXPLAINING TOC H 


A “ pictorial” explanation of Toc H is not a bad item for a Guest-night at which a good 
many of the guests are not members: the eye helps the ear to catch the meaning. A number 


of units have contrived “ sketches” on a stage with this object. 


Here is an elderly one, 


dightly revised, which was published in the Annual Report of Toc H in April, 1932:— 


“ Between Stations” 


Scene : 
Iw. 


A Third-Class Compartment in a train starting from the main Station of a big town. 


ME: Saturday, 1.30 p.m.—the week-enders’ rush-hour.* 


The Compartment is packed. 


In one corner sits an old Parson; opposite him a CLERK; a third 


comer is taken by a WorKMAN; facing him is an ELDERLY Lapy; next to her a stout BUSINESS MAN, 
z husband. The other occupants are a girl Typist; a Purtic ScHooL Boy; and a bronzed PLANTER, 


fome on leave, 
The engine whistles, the train is just off. 


Suddenly the door of the Compartment bursts open 


¿=d a young man, over-balanced by a bulging rucksack, sprawls over the feet of the occupants. As 
xen as he is on his feet the WORKMAN holds out his hand to him. 


Worxsan: "Ulla! Alec, boy. You ain’t 
‘arf in a hurry. 

Stupext: Why, it’s old George! That 
was a near thing. I’m off to the District 
Rally at Hope’s Heath. 

Workman: I can’t get, not this week. It’s 
rotten missing any Toc H show. 

Praner, with a grin: Excuse me butting 
ia. But I reckon I’m the senior member 
here. I was in the Queen’s Westminsters in 
‘15. Helped Tubby to patch up the Old 
House. I’m only a General Member now— 
nearest branch, Singapore. 

Parson, laying down his paper: I presume 
you refer to Mr. Clayton. I met him at All 
Hallows Church yesterday—an unusual man, 
1 thought. 


Stupent, laughing: Unusual! Yes, Sir, 


you're right there. And Toc H looks odd, 
but it’s frightfully simple really. (To 
Pranter). Tell us about 1915. I was a kid at 
school then, but I’ve been to the Old House 
for a week-end, last year. It’s marvellous! 
Pianter: Well, I was at Winchester with 
Gilbert Talbot, but lost trace of him till I 
saw his name in the casualty ligt in the Sum- 
mer of 15. And the next thing was his name 
on Talbot House: our crowd was in 
Poperinghe in December and we found 
Tubby just starting up. So we lent a hand. 
I hadnt much use for padres — saving 
your presence—but Tubby had me beat 
from the word Go. There was nothing 
we wouldn’t have done to help Talbot 
House: there’s thousands living would tell 
you that, and thousands that are gone. Sol- 


* A lot of ingenuity can be exercised on representing the compartment on the stage, with a door at 


tke back which opens to admit passengers, etc. 


Or the scene can be altered to fit a railway waiting- 


toom—posters on the walls, noises of trains ‘ off,’ etc. 
3 . 
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diers’ Club? A club as good as the best— 
“ plus something the others hadn’t got,” as 
the advertisement says. Buns and billiards 
and books—O yes, we wanted all those. But 
we wanted more—we wanted home more 
than anything. And Talbot House was 
nearer home than anything we struck in 
Flanders: it was home to some of us. 

Experty Lany, touching her husband’s 
arm: Talbot House, dear—wasn’t that the 
name of the place Jack told us about on his 
last leave? I didn’t know it was the same as 
Toc H—I used to think that was the name 
of a mountain in Wales. 

Business Man, gruffly, to the company: 
Jack was our eldest. He was in the first 
casualty list from the Somme. A postcard 
came for him after the War, something about 
starting Talbot House again. But I didn’t do 
anything about it. You see I’m not an ex- 
service man—too old. 

STUDENT, eagerly: O, but Toc H isn’t an 
ex-service show, Sir. Nobody over 16 is too 
young and I’m sure you’re not 74, like old 
Ben in our Branch. 

Business Man, amused: Well, give me 
time. I make it a rule never to be rushed 
into a thing. If it’s a good proposition I back 
it. Tell me more about it. Why the queer 
name, to start with? 

Pranter: I can answer that—straight from 
the horse’s mouth. We all picked up the 
trick of initials in the War pretty soon. T.H. 
are the initials of Talbot House, and “ Toc” 
is just T., as the Army signaller says it. 
That’s all. 

Business Man: The next thing I want to 
know is, why have a soldier’s club in peace 
time—when its members aren’t even sol- 
diers? How did they keep it up? 

PLANTER: I didn’t see the new start after 
the War. I went East, and only struck 
Toc H as a going concern in the Malay States 
in 1925. 

Cerk, closing his book: I was (hesitates 
shyly, as they all turn and look at him). 
Well, anyway, I was in at the re-birth. I got 
out to Flanders on my 18th birthday, just in 
time for the big Retreat in ’18 and just in 
time to catch Talbot House still open. So I 
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had one of those postcards after the War— 
and did something about it. Early in ’19 we 
used to crowd into a rickety old flat in Lon- 
don, a funny mix-up of denned officers 
and men, and chat with Tubby about things. 

Business Man: What things? 

Cierk: Well, post-war and all that. We 
forgot mostly about the worst things in the 
War—or we didn’t want to talk about them. 
But we missed the best things. 

Business Man: Such as? 

Crerk: Such as the feeling in the old 
platoon—“ mucking in together,” we used 
to call it; real friends you could rely on in 
the tight places in 1918. And then, we missed 
the job—the bit of team-work we all did 
together. You sce, after the War the world 
secmed to be going to pot—if it was going 
anywhere at all. And Tubby’s little crowd set 
out to find the friends and the job again. 

Parson: Fellowship and Service, eh? 

Student: Put it simpler, Sir. We generally 
call Toc H just “the Family,” and we are 
out to do “ jobs ” together in it. As a family 
we are a rare mixture—look at old George 
and the member from Singapore and me! 

Puse Sctroo. Boy: Count me in, too, if 
you don't mind. A man from the Toc H 
Schools Section came and talked to us last 
term. Some of his stuff was a bit obscure, 
but he invited us to go a tour with him in 
town for a day or two in the holidays. As 
a matter of fa, I am just going home from 
it now. I can't tell you much about it—it 
has been a hectic three days. But ten of us 
were taken to factories and boys’ clubs and an 
elementary school and saw a great new 
housing scheme, alongside the worst houses 
we had ever seen. We saw just a bit of how 
other chaps live and work. Everyone was 
awfully decent to us, and the boys we got to 
know were—well, just like us in most things, 
I found. Last evening we went to a Guest- 
night in a Toc H House. We thought it was 
going to be terribly hearty and all that. I 
suppose it was, but they were such a topping 
crowd that we forgot to notice. By Jove, it’s 
an eye-opener! Makes you think. 

Business Man: You are going too fast for 
me. I want to know what happened between 


the flat full of demobilised men and this boy’s 
tour, There must have been some stages in 
between. 


Workman: Ask George, because he knows 
a bit about it. I was doing a job of work in 
Cheltenham about 1920, mending a parson’s 
Faspipes, and he says “ Come to Toc H to- 
night. Sausage and mashed at the Spinning 
Wheel at 7, meeting at 8 sharp.” I didn’t 
want to go with the toffs, you understand, 
but he fetched me himself in his two-seater 
(world’s worst driver, that padre), and I sat 
at the back with an old man who turned out 
to be a General. Before the evening was out 
I'd sung two solos and done a couple of card 
tricks—search me if I know how I had the 
Sauce to doit! But I was caught proper, and 
1 can’t get out of it now, anyways. 

Srupent: I should think not! 
jour Jobmaster, you see. 
| Business Man: Master of the Horse? No, 
that can’t be it. Explain. 


Stupent: Well, George is the master of 
the jobs in our Branch, that’s all. He makes 
us all work—he’s a demon for work. 

Busmess Man: What sort of work do you 
mean? Sausages and solos? 


Stupent: Just spare-time jobs for all sorts 
of people. Three of us run a boys’ club and 
several others are Scouters. Jim, who is a 
cripple, fits up the wireless sets in the Infir- 
mary: he has just fixed up his fourteenth. 
Several visit the Prison and take classes there. 
And there are all sorts of blind and sick folk 
we look after. We've got a whole lot of 
unemployed lads in tow, and we run a big- 
gish Sunday night club for the boys and girls 
on the “ monkey parade ” in the High Street. 
One or two highbrow members are doing a 
survey to help the Council. The Chief Con- 
stable is a member, and the Probation Off- 
cer and the Bishop have been once or twice— 
they all help us to get jobs going. 

Parson: But surely there are all the usual 
agencies to deal with these things. There is 
so much overlapping in social service, I find. 

Workman: That’s right, there is. But we 
don’t make it worse. Do you know any 


society that has all the staff it needs for the 


George is 


job? Well, nor do we—that’s why we're try- 
ing to shove in some men to help the shows 
that want ’em bad. We're out to back up, 
not butt in. And then there’s lots of little 
jobs—so little you’d hardly notice ’em—that 
have got missed. Lonely lads that want a 
friend, you understand, and old folks who 
don’t get about for fear of being in the way, 
and a chap with no legs you can push to a 
football match on an odd Saturday, and such- 
like. We just pick °em up as we go along. 
Never miss a chance—that’s the motto. And 
you needn't tell anyone about it afterwards. 
I’ve got a good team, and, if I could sneak 
more time, ld drive ’em harder. 

STUDENT, laughing: Easy, George! We're 
up to the neck already. 

Business Man: Well, that’s good enough. 
But you've side-tracked me with this jobmas- 
ter business. What happened after 1920? 
Poperinghe, London, Cheltenham—there’s 
more than that to it now, I suppose. 


StupENtT: Bless you, Sir, there are nearly 
fiftecn hundred units of Toc H in the world 
now, and they keep growing: we can’t stop 
them bobbing up. From Wellington in 
Somerset to Wick at the top of Scotland, and 
from Dover to Dublin, and Bangor to 
Brighton, and—give me another pair, some- 
body. 

Pianter: Delhi to Durban, and Adelaide 
to Antofagasta, and Kampala to Kandy, and 
Wanganui to Winnipeg, and Buenos Aires 


to Baghdad, and— 


Business Man: Yes, but tell me a bit more 
about Toc H overseas. We have a younger 
boy just going out to Valparaiso. His first 
job, you understand. And it makes his 
mother and me a bit anxious at times. 


Pranter: Thats fne—lucky we met. I 
was at the Toc H Overseas Office this morn- 
ing. I only wish there had been such a thing 
when I first went abroad. For I’ve seen 
enough trouble—keen, high-spirited young- 
sters coming out East, without knowing the 
snags beforehand. Too junior to get into the 
decent clubs right away or to be invited out 
by the old hands who know the ropes. I’ve | 
met fellows who have gone right off the 
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deep-end out of sheer loneliness. If Toc H 
takes a hand, things can go right from the 
very start—before a fellow sails and at the 
ports where he touches all along the line and 
where he lands at the end. I have seen that 
and I know. So send your boy along to the 
Overseas Office, where he’ll get, not only tips 
about his kit and so on, but a real passport to 
the friendship of Toc H overseas. When he 
gets to Valparaiso he will find himself a 
member of a team right away. Here’s the 
address if you care to put it down. 

Business Man: Thanks, indeed. I’ve 
heard some goodish things about your society 
this afternoon, but that’s the best thing yet. 
(The Experty Lany adds a smile, which is 
very good to see). 

Pustic ScHoot Boy: May I have that 
address, too? Dad has fixed up for me to go 
to Canada for a bit when I leave school in 
the summer. I expect it will be Winnipeg or 
Toronto. 

Puanter: Well, that’s capital—because 
there’s a Toc H House—“‘ Mark ” we call it 
—in both places. You could live there and 
dodge the misery of digs. 

Business Man: I wish I had known about 
these Houses of yours sooner. Our boy has 
been six months in lodgings in Manchester— 
pretty cheerless. 

Crerk: And all the time he might have 
been a hosteller at Mark IV or Mark XIV! 
I was in one of those Houses for over a year 
and had a wonderful time. 

Stupent: And I’m in a Mark now. 
George doesn’t live in—for we have no mar- 
ried quarters, but we have plenty of men just 
as odd. 

Workman: G’rout yer! 

SrupenT: Well, the room I sleep in is a bit 
of a Zoo. Herbert is a motor mechanic and 
Pa is a dentist and dances divinely and I read 
law between whiles. 

Business Man: You do get time to dance 
then? 

StupEnT: O yes, we have our off nights. 
My hobby is acting: I am a super in the 
Toc H Drama League. And we have a ten- 
nis court—must keep fit, you know. And 
there’s a useful Rugger team in the House. 
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There is a good deal of “ high-hearted hap- 
piness ” about. 

Parson: I noticed that particularly at the 
only Toc H Festival I have been to. It was 
certainly rather unconventional, but I mu 
say l liked it. I thought it genuine. Your 


Ceremony of “Light” was extremely 
moving. 
Bustness Man: What’s that? I’ve read 


something in the paper about the lighting of 
Lamps of Remembrance. But I couldn’t 
make much of it. 

StupEnt: Not Remembrance, Sir—though 
it is partly that: a Lamp of Maintenance. 
Every fully-fledged Branch of Toc H—that 
is, a crowd that has proved its real team- 
spirit and done a spot of solid work for a 
year or two—is granted a bronze Lamp as its 
symbol. This is lit for the first time by our 
Patron or some one he appoints, and the 
Branch lights its Lamp afterwards at every 
meeting it holds. Members stand in a semi- 
circle in the darkened room round this tiny 
flame, and there is a very simple set of words 
said. First, there is an Act of Remembrance 
of those we call our ‘‘ Elder Brethren,” the 
men who have passed over in war or peace 
doing their jobs as best they knew how. 
Then there falls a pause of silence; and then 
there is an Act of Self-dedication, when we 
all fix our minds on carrying on with the 
jobs those others left unfinished and doing 
them with the same spirit. Nothing could be 
simpler, but the idea that it is happening in 
Toc H all round the world seems to bind us 
together. 

Parson: I saw it done in the Albert Hall 
in London, with hundreds of Lamps and 
hundreds of Banners with the names of 
Toc H units, and nearly 10,000 men singing. 
It was magnificent and I shall never forget it. 

Workman: All the Lamps have names 
engraved. Ours is dedicated to a man who 
died saving a kid from drowning. 

Expverty Lavy, to Business Man: My dear, 
couldn’t we have one for Jack? Somehow it 
seems such a living memorial—the bright 
flame, like him, and the men who might 
have been his own friends, standing round it 
night by night. 


Business Man: Would Toc H let me give 
one for our boy? Or how else could we brin 
him into your “family ”? I should like to 
think of him as a working member of it. 

Stupent: There could be a Memorial 
Room, with his name on it, in a House, Sir. 
And a letter home from him hanging up, so 
that men who slept there would be feeling 
they knew him a bit. 

Business Man: There shall be both—a 
Lamp and a Room. Write and give me the 
business details. I want Jack in Toc H. And 
what about me? Am I too old? 

Stupent: Not 74, like old Ben, Sir, as I 
said just now. You could be a Toc H Buil- 
der, of course—but I think we’d love you as 
a plain member—active, I mean, if you’ve got 
time. 

Business Man, smiling: I told you that I 
won't be rushed. But, dash it! I believe I’ve 
got one leg in the business already, you 
young scoundrel. Any conditions about 
membership? 

Stupent: Heaps. To begin with you must 
serve a probation: we don’t let men down 
too easy. And then there’s a job to be done— 
ask George who is used to putting men 
through the hoop. But more than that—are 
you a good mixer, Sir? You'll need to be. 

Business Man: I'l] answer to the catechism 
in private. But try me. 

Typist, up to now an absorbed onlooker: 
I say, all you men, where do J come in? 


Never a word about me, so far. 

Srupent: I am sorry, but you ought to 
have chipped in earlier. Of course you come 
in. That is, you come into our sister show, 
the Toc H League of Women Helpers, alias 
Toc Emmas. Read “her” for “him” 
throughout, and you’ve got it. 

Typist: Now, that’s better. The address, 
please, and I’ll look into it. 

Parson: There is a good deal I wanted to 
ask about Toc H and Religion. Somebody 
told me that Toc H was only for Hign 
Churchmen. 

STUDENT, smiling: I haven’t noticed it, 
Sir. I’m a Methodist myself and the dentist 
in my bedroom is an Anglo-Catholic and the 
mechanic a Quaker. As for old George 
here—. 

Workman: I’m a Roman Catholic—and 
many’s the fight over that I’ve enjoyed with 
Alec. We rather like each other, all the same 
—eh, lad? 

Parson: I felt sure my informant was 
wrong. But don’t you think there’s a bit of 
a risk—? 

Panter: There’s always a bit of a risk, 
thank God. That's what we are in Toc H 
forn seus Here’s my station. 

The train draws up at a country station. The 
compartment empties, with loud good-byes, until 
only the WorKMAN and the Parson remain. The 
last glimpse, as the curtain falls, shows them in 
lively argument. 


Note.—This old sketch, which has been performed by a number of units, is only re- 
published here as a specimen of what can be done—and improved upon. Recently, for 
instance, a District Guest-night staged a coffee-stall scene, with lively dialogue about Toc H 
between the customers; an old street lamp-lighter's remarks led up to the explanation of 


‘Light,’ and so on. But there is no limit to invention. 


Members should think out and 


produce their own ways of “ explaining Toc H” pictorially. 


